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BESIDE THE WINTER SEA. 


As one who sleeps, and hears across his 
dream 

The cry of battles ended long ago. 

Inland I hear the calling of the sea. 

I hear its hollow voices, though between 

My wind-worn dwelling and thy wave- 
worn strand 

How many miles, how many mountains 
are! 

And thou beside the winter sea alone 

Art walking with thy cloak about thy 
face. 

Bleak, bleak the tide, and evening coming 
on; 

And grey the pale, pale light that wans 
thy face. 

Solemnly breaks the long wave at thy feet; 

And sullenly in patches clings the snow 

Upon the low, red rocks worn round with 
years. 

I see thine eyes, I see their grave desire, 

Unsatisfied and lonely as the sea’s; 

Yet how unlike the wintry sea’s despair! 

For could my feet but follow thine, my 
hands 

But reach for thy warm hands beneath 
thy cloak, 

What summer joy would lighten in thy 
face, 

What sunshine warm thine eyes, and thy 
sad mouth 

Break to a dewy rose, and laugh on mine. 


C. G. D. ROBERTs. 


THE FLAG OF THE HELLENES. 
(BLUE AND WHITE.) 


Fly, O our Flag, across the foam, 
White angel ’twixt blue depth and 
height; 
From heart to heart, from home to home, 
From Greece to where her children 
fight. 


Tell thou our brothers not more fast 
Stand their eternal rocks than they; 

The future presses back the past 

And night is hastening to the day. 


Beside the Winter Sea, etc. 


Take thou our love to those dear hills 
Where soul of man ne’er yet was cowed; 
Where a Greek hand a Greek land tills, 
Where chains are worn but heads un- 
bowed; 


Where stili the self-same fight is fought 
That once our fathers fought and won 
When they the whole world’s freedom 

bought 
Upon thy sands, O Marathon! 


Our fathers—e’en the same that gave 
The equal clasp of hand and hand: 
Who scorned the earthward bending slave, 
And bade the man in manhood stand. 


Fly, O our Flag, since thou canst fly 
As man’s unconquered spirit, free! 

Each sea-bird thou, against the sky, 
And thou each sail upon the sea. 

Spectator. EK, MARTINENGO CESARESCO. 


SELF. 


This is my chiefest torment, that behind 
This brave and subtle spirit, this swift 
brain, 
There sits and shivers, in a cell of pain, 
A central atom, melancholy, blind, 


Which is myself: tho’ when spring suns 
are kind, 
And rich leaves riot in the genial rain, 
I cheat him dreaming, slip my rigorous 
chain, 
Free as a skiff before the dancing wind. 


Then he awakes, and vexed that I am 
glad, 
In dreary malice strains some nimble 
chord, 
Pricks his thin claw within some tin- 
gling nerve; 
And all at once I falter, start, and 
swerve 
From my true course, and fall, unmanned 
and sad, 
Into gross darkness, tangible, abhorred. 


ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON. 





























































IN KEDAR’S TENTS.'! 
BY HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, AUTHOR OF “THE 
SOWERS.” 
CHAPTER I. 
ONE sows. 

“If it be aduty to respect other men’s claims 
so also is it a duty to maintain our own.” 

It is in the staging of her comedies 
that Fate shows herself superior to 
more human invention. While we with 
eareful regard to scenery place our 
conventional puppets on the stage, and 
bid them play their old, old parts in a 
manner as ancient, she rings up the 
curtain and starts a tragedy on a scene 
that has obviously been set by the car- 
penters for a farce. She deals out the 
parts with a fine inconsistency, and 
the jolly-faced little man is cast to play 
Romeo, while the poetic youth with 
lantern jaw and an impaired digestion 
finds no Juliet to match his love. 

Fate, with that playfulness which 
some take seriously or amiss, set her 
queer stage so long ago as 1838 for the 
comedy of certain lives, and rang up 
the curtain one dark evening on no 
fitter scene than the highroad from 
Gateshead to Durham. It was raining 
hard, and a fresh breeze from _ the 
south-east swept a salt rime from the 
North Sea across a tract of land as 
bare and bleak as the waters of that 
grim ocean. A hard, cold land this, 
where the iron that has filled men’s 

purses has also entered their souls. 

There had been a great meeting 
Chester-le-Street of those who were at 
this time beginning to be known as 
Chartists, and, the law having been 
lately passed that torch-light meetings 


a 


= 


were illegal, this assembly had _ gath- 
ered by the light of a waning moon 
long since hidden by the clouds. Amid 
the storm of wind and rain, orators 
had expounded views as wild as. the 


night itself, to which the hard-visaged 
sons of Northumbria had listened with 
grunts of approval or muttered words 
of discontent. A dangerous game to 
play, this stirring up of the people's 
heart, and one that may at any mo- 
ment turn to the deepest earnest. 


1 Copyright, 1896, by Henry Seton Merriman. 
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Few thought at time that the 
movement awakening in the working 
centres of the North and Midlands was 
destined to spread with the strange 
rapidity of popular passion—to spread 
and live fora decade. Few of the 
Chartists expected to see the fulfilment 
of half of their desires! yet to-day half 
of the People’s Charter has been 
granted. These voices crying in the 
night demanded an extended suffrage, 
vote by ballot and freedom for rich 
and poor alike to sit in Parliament. 
Within the scope of one reign these de- 
mands have been granted. 

The meeting at Chester-le-Street was 
no different from a hundred others 
held in England at the same time. It 
was illegal, and yet the authorities 
dared not to pronounce it so. It might 
prove dangerous to those taking part 
in it. Lawyers said that the leaders 
laid themselves open to the charge of 
high treason. In tuis assembly, as in 
others, there were wire-pullers, men 
playing their own game, and from the 
safety of the rear pushing on those in 
front. With one of these we have to 
do. With his mistake fate raised the 
curtain, and on the horizon of several 
lives arose a cloud no bigger than a 
man’s hand. 

Geoffrey Horner lived before his 
time, insomuch as he was a gentleman- 
radical. He was clever, and the world 
heeded not. He was brilliant, well ed- 
ucated, capable of great achievements, 
and the world refused to be astonished. 
Here were the makings of a malcon- 
tent. A well-born radical is one whom 
the world has refused to aceept at his 
own valuation. A wise man is ready 
to strike a bargain with fate. The 
wisest are those who ask much and 
then take half. It is the coward who 
asks too little, and the fool who im- 

agines that he will receive without de- 
manding. 

Horner had thrown in his 
the Chartists in the spirit of pique, 
which makes some men marry ine 
wrong woman because the right one 
will have none of them. At the Ches- 
ter-le-Street meeting he had declared 
himself as upholder of moral persua- 
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lot with 
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sion, while in his heart he pandered to 
those who knew only of physical force 
and placed their reliance thereon. He 
had come from Durham with a con- 
tingent of malcontents, and was now 
returning thither on foot in company 
with the local leaders. These were in- 
telligent mechanics, seeking clumsily 
and blindly enough what they knew to 
be the good of their fellows. At their 
heels tramped the rank and file of the 
great movement. The assembly was a 
subtle foreshadowing of things to come 
—of Newport and the march of twenty 
thousand men, of violence and blood- 
shed, of strife between brethren, and 
of justice nonplussed and _hesitat- 
ing. 

The toil-worn miners were mostly si- 
lent, their dimly enlightened intellects 
uneasily stirred by the words they had 
lately heard, their stubborn hearts full 
of a great hope with a minute misgiv- 
ing at the back of it. With this dan- 
gerous material Geoffrey Horner pro- 
posed to play his game. 

Suddenly a voice was raised. 

“Mates,” it cried at the cross-roads, 
“let’s go and smash Pleydell’s win- 
dows!” 

And a muttered acquiescence to the 


proposal swept through the moving 
mass like a_ sullen breeze through 


rustled 
and 


reeds. The desire for action 
among these men of few words 
mighty arms. 

Horner hurriedly consulted his col- 
leagues. Was it wise to attempt to ex- 
ert an authority which was merely 
nominal? The principles of Chartism 
were at this time to keep within the 


limits of the law, and yet to hint, 
when such a course was safe, that 
stronger measures lay behind mere 


words. Their fatal habit was to strike 
softly. In peace and war, at home and 
abroad, there is but one humane and 
safe rule: Hesitate to strike; strike 
hard. 

Sir John Pleydell was a member of 
that Parliament which had treated the 
Charter with contempt. He was one 
of those who had voted with the ma- 
jority against the measures it embod- 
ied. In addition to these damning 


facts he was a large colliery owner and 


a local Tory of some renown. An am- 
bitious man, as the neighbors said, 


who wished to leave his son a peerage, 
Sir John Pleydell was known to be a 


cold, calculating speculator, originally 
a solicitor in Neweastle, pausing to 
help no man in his steady career of 


self-advancement. To the minds of the 


rabble this magnate represented the 
tyranny against which their protest 
was raised. Geoffrey Horner looked 


on him as a political opponent and a 


dangerous member of the winning 
party. The blow was easy to strike. 


Horner hesitated—at the cross-roads of 
other lives than his own—and held his 
tongue. 

The suggestion of the unknown hu- 
morist in the crowd commended itself 
to the more energetic of the party, who 
immediately turned toward the  bye- 
road leading to Dene Hall. The others, 
the minority, followed as minorities do, 
because they distrusted themselves, 
Some one struck up a song with words 
lately published in the Northern Lib- 
erator, and set to a well-known local 
air. 

The shooting party assembled at 
Dene Hall was still at the dinner-taine 
as the malcontents entered the park, 
and the talk of covers and guns ceased 
suddenly at the sound of their rough 
voices. Sir John Pleydell, a young- 
looking man still despite his grey hair 
and drawn, careworn face, looked up 
sharply. He had been sitting silently 
fingering the stem of his wine-glass— 
a habit of his when the ladies quitted 
the room—and although he had shot as 
well as, perhaps better than any pres- 
ent, had taken but little part in the 
conversation. He had, in fact, only 
half listened, and when a rare smile 
passed across his grey face, it invari- 
ably owed its existence to some sally 
made by his son, Alfred Pleydell—gay, 
light-hearted débonnaire—at the far 
end of the table. When Sir John’s 
thoughtful eyes rested on his mother- 
less son a dull and suppressed light 
gleamed momentarily beneath his 
heavy lids. Superficial observers said 
that John Pleydell was an ambitious 
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man; “not for himself,” added the few 
who saw deeper. 

When his quick mind now took in the 
import of the sound that broke the 
outer silence of the night Sir John’s 


glance sought his son’s face. In mo- 
ments of alarm the glance flies to 
where the heart is. 


“What is that?’ said Alfred Pleydell, 
standing up. 

“The Chartists,” said Sir John. 

Alfred looked round. He was a sol- 
dier, though the ink had hardly dried 
upon the parchment that made him 
one—the only soldier in the room. 

“We are eleven here,” he said, 
two men down-stairs. Some of 
fellows have your valets, too—say 
teen in all. We cannot stand this, 
know.” 

As he spoke the first volley of stones 
erashed through the windows, and the 
broken glass rattled to the floor behind 
the shutters. The cries of the ladies 
in the drawing-room could be heard, 
and all the men sprang to their feet. 
With blazing eyes Alfred Pleydell ran 
to the door, but his father was there 
before him. 

“Not you,” said the elder man, quiet, 
but a little paler than usual; “I will 
go and speak to them. They are prob- 
ably running away by this time.” 

“Then we'll run after ’em!” an- 
swered Alfred, with a fine spirit, and 
something in his attitude, in the ring 
of his voice awoke that demon of 
combativeness whico lies dormant in 
men of the Anglo-Saxon race. 


“and 
you 

fif- 
you 


“Come on, you fellows!” cried the 
boy, with a queer, glad laugh, and 


without knowing that he did it, Sir 
John stood aside, his heart warm with 
am sudden pride, his blood stirred by 
something that had not moved it these 
thirty years. The guests crowded out 
of the room, old men who should have 
known better, laughing as they threw 
aside their dinner napkins. What a 
strange thing is man, peaceful through 
long years, and at a moment’s notice 
a mere fighting devil. 

“Come on; we'll teach them to break 
windows!” repeated Alfred Pleydell, 
running to the stick-rack. The rain 


rattled on the skylight of the square 
hall, and the wind roared down tne 
chimney. Among the men hastily arm- 
ing themselves with heavy sticks and 
cramming caps upon their heads were 
who had tasted of rheumatism 
but they never thought of an overcoat. 

“We'll Know each other by our 
shirt-fronts,” said a quiet man, who 
was standing on a chair in order to 
reach an Indian club suspended on the 
wall. 

Alfred was at leading 
through to the servants’ quarters, and 


some 


the door 


his summons brought several men 
from the pantry and kitchens. 
“Come on!” he cried. ‘*Take any- 


thing you can find, stick or poker—yes, 
and those old guns, use ’em like a club. 
Hit very hard and very often. We'll 
charge the devils. There’s nothing 
like a charge. Come on!” 

And he was already out of the door 
with a dozen at his heels. 

The change from the lighted rooms 
to the outer darkness made them pause 
a moment, during which time the de- 
fenders had leisure to group them- 
around Alfred Pleydell. A 
hoarse shout, which indeed drowned 
Geoffrey Horner’s voice, showed where 
the assailants stood. Horner had 
found his tongue after the first volley 
of stones. It was the policy of the 
Chartist leaders and wire-pullers to 
suggest rather than demonstrate phys- 
ical force. Enough had been done to 
eall attention to the Chester-le-Street 
meeting, and give it the desired promi- 
nence in the eyes of the nation. 

“Get back! Go to your homes!” he 
was shouting, with upraised arms, 
when the hoarse shouts of his ad- 
herents and the flood of light from the 
opened door made him turn hastily. 
In a moment he saw the meaning of 
this development, but it was too late. 

With a cheer Alfred Pleydell, little 
more than a boy, led the charge, and, 


selves 


seeing Horner in front, ran at him 
with upraised - stick. Horner half 
warded the blow, which came whis- 
tling down his own stick and _ para- 
lyzed his thumb. He returned the 
stroke with a sudden fury, striking 
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Pleydell full on the head. Then, be- 
~ause he had a young wife and child 
at home, he pushed his way through 
the struggling crowd and ran away in 
the darkness. As he ran he could hear 
his late adherents dispersing in all! di- 
rections, like sheep before a dog. He 
heard a voice calling:— 

“Alfred! Alfred!” 

And Horner, who an hour—nay, ten 
minutes—earlier had had no thought of 
violence, ran his fastest along the road 
by which he had lately come. His 
heart was as water within his breast, 
and his staring eyes played their part 
He did not fall, but he 
saw nothing, and had no _ notion 
whither he was running. 

Alfred Pleydell lay quite still on the 
lawn in front of his father’s house. 


mechanically. 


CHAPTER II. 
ANOTHER REAPS. 

“Attempt the end and never stand in doubt.” 

During the course of a harum-scarum 
youth in the city of Dublin certain per- 
sons had been known to predict that 
Mr. Frederick Conyngham had a fu- 
ture before him. Mostly pleasant- 
spoken Irish persons, these, who had 
the racial habit of saying that which 
is likely to be welcome. Many of them 
added, “The young divil,” under their 
breath, in a pious hope of thereby 
cleausing their souls from guilt. 

“I suppose I’m idle, and what is 
worse, I know I’m a fool!” said Fred 
himself to his tutor, when that gentle- 
man, with a toleration which was un- 
deserved, took him severely to task 
before sending him up for the Bar 
examination. The tutor said nothing, 
but he suspected that this, his wildest 
pupil, was no fool. Truth to tell, Fred- 
erick Conyngham had devoted little 
thought to the matter of which he 
spoke—namely, himself, and was per- 
haps none the worse for that. A 
young man who thinks too often usu- 
ally falls into the error of also think- 
ing too much of himself. 

The examination was, however, 
safely passed, and in due course Frea- 
erick was called to the Trish Bar, 


where a Queen’s Council, with an ac- 
cent like rich wine, told him that he 
was now a gintelman, and entitled so 
to call himself. 

All these events were left behind, 
and Conyngham, sitting alone in his 
rooms in Norfolk Street, Strand, three 
days after the breaking of Sir John 
Pleydell’s windows, was engaged in 
realizing that the predicted future was 
still in every sense before him, and in 
no wise nearer than it had been ia his 
mother’s lifetime. 

The realization of an unpleasant fact 
appeared in no way to disturb his 
equanimity, for as he knocked his pipe 
against the bars of the fire he mur- 
mured a popuiar air in a careless voice. 
The firelight showed his face to be 
pleasant enough, in a way that left the 
land of his birth undoubted. Blue 
eyes, quick and kind, a square chin, 
closely curling hair, and square shoul- 
ders bespoke an Irishman. Some- 
thing, however, in the cut of his lips— 
something close and firm—suggested 
an admixture of Anglo-Saxon blood. 
The man looked as if he might have 
had an English mother. It was, per- 
haps, this formation of the mouth that 
had led those pleasant-spoken persons 
to name to his relatives their convic- 
tion that Conyngham had a future be- 
fore him. The best liars are _ those 
who base their fancy upon fact. They 
knew that the thoroughbred Irishman 
has usually a cheerful enough life be- 
fore him, but not that which is 
vaguely called a future. Fred Conyng- 
ham looked like a man who could 
hold to his purpose, but at this mo- 
ment he also had the unfortunate 
appearance of not possessing one to 
hold to. 

He knocked the ashes from his pipe, 
and held the hot brier bowl against 
the ear of a sleeping fox-terrier, which 
animal growled, without moving, in a 
manner that suggested its possession 
of a sense of humor, and a full com- 
prehension of the harmless practical 
joke. 

A moment later the dog sat up and 
listened with an interest that egrad- 
ually increased, until the door opened 
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into the 


and Geoffrey Horner came 


room. 
“Faith, it’s Horner,” said Conyng- 
ham. “Where are you from?” 


“The North.” 

“Ah! sit down. What have you been 
doing up there? tub-thumping?” 

Horner came forward and sat down 
in the chair indicated. He looked five 
years older than when he had last 


been there. OConyngham glanced at 
his friend, who was staring into the 
fire. 

“Edith all right?’ he asked care- 
lessly. 

“Yes.” 

“And—the little chap?” 

ae 

Conyngham glanced at his com- 
panion again. Horner’s eyes had the 
hard look that comes from  hopeless- 


ness; his lips were dry and white. He 
wore the air of one whose stake in the 
game of life was heavy, who played 
that game nervously. For this was an 
ambitious man, with wife and child 
whom he loved. Conyngham’s atti- 
tude toward Fate was in strong con- 
trast. He held his head up and faced 
the world without encumbrance, with- 
out a settled ambition, without any 
sense of responsibility at all. The 
sharp-eyed dog on the hearth-rug 
looked from one to the other. A mo- 
ment before the atmosphere of the 
room had been one of ease and com- 
fortable assurance—an atmosphere 
that some men, without any warrant 
or the justification of any personal suc- 
cess or distinction, seem to carry with 
them through life. Since Horner had 
crossed the threshold the ceaseless 
hum of life in the streets seemed to be 
nearer, the sound of it louder in the 
room; the restlessness of that great 
strife stirred the air. The fox-terrier 
laid himself on the hearth-rug again, 


but instead of sleeping watched his 
two human companions. 
Conyngham filled his _ pipe. He 


turned to the table where the match- 
box stood at his elbow, took it up, rat- 
tled it, and laid it down. He pressed 
the tobacco hard with his thumb, and, 
turning to Horner, said sharply:— 


“What is it?” 

“T don’t know yet—ruin, I think.” 

“Nonsense, man,” said Conyngham 
cheerily; “there is no such thing in this 
world—at least, the jolliest fellows I 


know are bankrupts or no _ better. 
Look at me—never a _ brief; literary 
contributions returned with thanks; 


balance at the bank, seventeen pounds 
ten shillings; balance in hand, none; 
debts, the Lord only knows! Look at 
me, I’m happy enough.” 

“Yes; you’re a lonely devil.” 

Conyngham looked at his friend with 
inquiry in his gay eyes. 

“M-m! perhaps so. I live alone, if 
that is what you mean. But as for 


being lonely—no, hang it! I have 
plenty of friends, especially at divi- 
dend times.” 

“You have nobody depending on 


you,” said Horner, with the irritability 
of sorrow. 

*‘Because nobody is such a fool. On 
the other hand, I have nobody to care 
a twopenny curse what becomes of me. 
Same thing, you see, intheend. Come, 
man, cheer up. Tell me what is wrong. 
Seventeen pounds ten shillings is not 
exactly wealth, but if you want it, you 
know it is there. Eh?’ 

“IT do not want it, thanks,” replied 
the other. “Seventeen hundred would 
be no good to me.” 

He paused, biting his under lip and 
staring with hard eyes into the fire. 

“Read that,” he said at length, and 
handed Conyngham a cutting from a 
daily newspaper. 

The younger man read without ap- 
parent interest an account of the Ches- 
ter-le-Street meeting, and the subse- 


quent attack on Sir John Pleydell’s 
house. 
“Yes,” he commented; “the usual 


thing. Brave words followed by a 
cowardly deed. What in the name of 
fortune you were doing in that galére, 
you yourself know best. If these are 
politics, Horner, I say drop them. 
Politics are a stick, clean enough at 
the top, but you’ve got hold of tne 
wrong end. Young Pleydell was hurt, 
I see—‘seriously, it is feared.’ ” 

“Yes!” said Horner significantly, and 
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his companion, after a quick look of 
surprise, read the slip of paper care- 
fully a second time. 

Then he looked up and met Horner’s 


eyes. 
“Gad!” he exclaimed, in a whisper. 
Horner said nothing. The dog 
moved restlessly, and for a moment 


the whole world—that sleepless world 
of the hold its 
breath. 

“And if he dies?” said Conyngham 
at length. 

“Exactly so,” answered the 
with a laugh of seaffold mirth. 

Conyngham turned in his chair, and 
sat with his elbows on his knees, his 
face resting on his closed fists, staring 
at the worn old hearth-rug. Thus they 
remained for some minutes. 

“What are you thinking 
asked Horner at length. 

“Nothing; got nothing to think with, 
you know that, Geoffrey. Wish I had; 
never wanted it as I do at this mo- 
ment. I’m no good, you know that. 
You must go to some one with brains, 
some clever devil.” 

As he spoke he turned and took up 
the paper again, reading the para- 
graph slowly and carefully. Horner 
looked at him with a breathless hun- 
ger in his eyes. At some moments it is 


streets—seemed to 


other, 


about?” 


a crime to think, for we never know 
but that thought may be_ transmit- 
ted without so much as a_  whis- 
per. 


“The miners were accompanied by 
a gentleman from London,” Conyng- 
ham read aloud, “a barrister, it is sup- 
posed, whose speech was a feature at 
the Chester-le-Street meeting. This 
gentleman’s name is quite unknown, 
nor has his whereabouts yet been dis- 
covered. His sudden disappearance 
lends likelihood to the report that this 
unknown agitator actually struck the 
blow which injured Mr. Alfred Pley- 
dell. Every exertion is being put forth 
by the authorities to trace the man, 
who is possibly a felon and certainly 
a coward.” 

Conyngham laiu aside the paper and 
again looked at Horner, who did not 
meet his glance nor ask of what he 


was thinking. Horner, indeed, had his 
own thoughts, perhaps of the fireside 
—modest enough, but happy as love 
and health could make it, upon which 
his own ambition had brought down 
the ruins of a hundred castles in the 
air—thoughts he scarce could face, and 
yet had no power to drive away, of the 
young wife whose world was that 
same fireside; of the child, perhaps, 
whose coming had opened for a time 
the door of Paradise. 

Conyngham broke in 
meditations with a laugh. 

“I have it!” he cried. “It’s as sim- 
ple as the alphabet. This paper says 
it was a barrister, a man from London, 
a malcontent, a felon—a coward. 
Dammy, Geoff, that’s me.” 

He leapt to his feet. “Get out of the 
way, Jim!” he cried to the dog, push- 
ing the animal aside and standing on 
the hearth-rug. 

“Listen to this,” he went on. “This 
thing, like the others, will blow over. 
It will be forgotten in a week. An- 
other meeting will be held, say, in 
South Wales, more windows will be 
broken, another young man’s head 
cracked, and Chester-le-Street (God- 
forsaken place; never heard of it) will 
be forgotten.” 

Horner sat looking at the 
Irishman with hollow eyes, his lips 
twitching, his fingers interlocked. 
There is nothing makes so complete a 
coward of &2 man as a woman’s love. 
Conyngham laughed as the notion un- 
folded itself in his mind. He might, 
as he himself had said, be of no great 
brain power, but he was, at all events, 
a man, and a brave one. He stood a 
full six foot, and looked down at his 


upon these 


young 


companion, who sat white-faced and 
shrinking. 
“It is quite easy,” he said, -tor me 


to disappear in such a manner as to 
arouse suspicion. I have nothing to 
keep me _ here. My  briefs—well, 
the solicitor-general can have ’em! I 
have no ties—nothing to keep me_ in 
any part of the world. When young 
Pleydell is on his feet again, and a few 
more windows have been broken, and 
nine days have elapsed, the wonder 
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will give place to another, and I can 
return to my—practice.” 

“T couldn’t let you do it.” 

“Oh, yes, you could,” said Conyng- 
ham, with the quickness of his race to 
spy out his neighbor’s vulnerable point. 
“For the sake of Edith and the little 
devil.” 

Horner sat silent, and after a 
ment Conyngham went on. 

“All we want to do is to divert sus- 
picion from you now, to put them on a 
false scent, for they must have one of 
some sort. When they find that they 
cannot catch me they will forget all 
about it.” 

Horner shuffled in his seat. This 
was nothing but detection of the 
thoughts that had passed through his 
own mind. 

“It is easy enough done,” went on 
the Irishman. “A paragraph here and 
there in some of the newspapers; a few 


mo- 


incriminating papers left in these 
rooms, which are certain to be 
searched. I have a bad name—an 


Irish dog goes about the world with a 
rope round his neck. If I am caught, 
it will not be for some time, and then 
I ean get out of it somehow—an alibi 
or something. I'll get a brief, at all 
events. By that time the scent will be 


lost, and it will be all right. Come, 
Geoff, cheer up! A man of your sort 


ought not to be thrown by a mischance 
like this.” 

He stood with his legs apart, 
hands thrust deep into his pockets, a 
gay laugh on his lips, and much dis- 
cernment in his eyes. 

“Oh, d—n Edith!” he added, after a 
pause, seeing that his efforts met with 
no response. “D—n that child! You 
used to have some pluck, Horner.” 

Horner shook his head and made no 
answer, but his very silence was a 
point gained. He no longer protested 
nor raised any objection to his com- 
panion’s harebrained scheme. The 
thing was feasible, and he knew it. 

Conyngham went on to set forth his 
plans, which, with characteristic ra- 
pidity of thought, he evolved he 
spoke. 

“Above all,” he said, “we must 


his 


as 


be 


prompt. I must disappear’ to-night: 
the paragraphs must be in to-morrow’s 
papers. I think I'll go to Spain. The 
Carlists seem to be making things 
lively there. You know, Horner, ! was 
never meant for a wig and gown; 
there’s no doubt about it. I shall have 
a splendid time of it out there.” 

He stopped, meeting a queer look in 
Horner’s eyes, who sat leaning forward 


and searching his face with jealous 
glance. 
“I was wondering,” said the other, 


with a pale smile, “if you were ever in 
love with Edith.” 

“No, my good soul, I was not,” an- 
swered Conyngham, with perfect care- 


lessness; “though I knew her long 
before you did.” 

He paused, and a quick thought 
flashed through his mind that some 


men are seen at their worst in adver- 
sity. He was ready enough to find ex- 


cuses for Horner, for men are strange 


in the gift of their friendship, often 
giving it where they know it is but ill- 


deserved. 

He rattled on with unbroken 
unfolding plans which in their perfec- 
tion of detail suggested a previous ex- 
perience in outrunning the constable. 

While they were still talking a mu- 
tual friend came in, a quick-spoken 
man, already beginning to be known 
as a journalist of ability. They talked 
of indifferent topics for some time. 
Then the newcomer said jerkily:-- 

“Heard the news?” 


gaiety, 


“No,” answered Conyngham. 
“Alfred Pleydell, young fellow who 
resisted the Chartist rioters in Dur- 


” 


ham, died yesterday morning. 
Frederick Conyngham had placed 
himself in front of Horner, who was 
still seated in the low chair by the fire. 
He found Horner’s toe with his beel. 


“Is that so?” he said gravely. “Then 
I'm off.” 
“What do you mean?” asked the 


journalist, with a quick look; the man 
had the manner of a ferret. 

“Nothing, only I’m off; that’s all, old 
man. And I cannot you to stay 
this evening, you understand, because 
I have to pack.” 


ask 





He turned slowly on Horner, who 
had recovered himself, but still had his 
hand over his face. 

“Got any money, Geoff?’ he asked. 

‘Yes; I have twenty pounds, if you 
want it,” answered the other, in a 
strangely hoarse voice. 

I do want it—badly.” 

The journalist had taken up his hat 
and stick. He moved slowly toward 
the door, and there pausing saw Hor- 
ner pass the bank-notes to Conyngham. 

“You had better go, too,” said the 
Irishman. “You two are going in the 
same direction, I know.” 

Horner rose, and, half laughing, Co- 
nyngham pushed him toward the door. 

“See him home, Blake,” he _ said. 
“Old Horner has the blues to-night.” 





From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
FORTY-ONE YEARS IN INDIA. 

The forty-one years over which Lord 
Roberts’s Eastern career extended have 
witnessed enormous changes in British 
India. The increase of territory alone 
has been considerable. The consolida- 
tion of power within those extended 
limits, and the increasing guaraniees 
for its continuance, are equally con- 
spicuous features of the history of that 
period. The value of Lord Roberts’s 
book to the ordinary reader, who is not 
equally interested with the military 
student in the wonderfully graphic and 
detailed accounts of military move- 
ments, and of the terrible encounters 
through which our race had to struggle 
in order to maintain the empire which 
our forefathers had won, lies in this, 
that it brings home to his mind the con- 
ditions under which British power in 
India has been developed in the past 
and has to be maintained in the future. 
The period opens, as it closes, with a 
handful of Englishmen administering 
the affairs and regulating down to the 
minutest detail the government of mil- 
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lions of their fellow-creatures, alien in 
race and religion and the habits of life. 
It is dominated by one great over- 
whelming event, which, however many 
centuries our rule may endure, must 
always be regarded as the great crisis 
of its history the Indian Mutiny, the 
great rebellion of the native army, 
which we had armed and trained and 
disciplined. According to all reasonabie 
calculation of probabilities, British 
power should have been swept, if not 
out of India entirely, at all events from 
the larger portion of it. The story of 
the spread of that rebellion, of the man- 
ner in which it was confronted, and of 
the manner in which it was crushed, 
must always be one of the most sensa- 
tional episodes in the history of the 
world. Even the marvellous story of 
the original rise and progress of the 
empire of the East India Company is of 
less interest than this stirring narrative 
of successful resistance to its overthrow. 
If the day should ever come when, as 
some statesmen predict, Great Britain 
and Russia will join in mortal combat 
for its possession, one can hardly im- 
agine that even a conflict of those 
gigantic dimensions would give rise to 
more thrilling scenes of strife, to greater 
deeds of heroism, or to more conspic- 
uous triumphs of audacity, endurance, 
and skill. Be that as it may, the Mutiny 
is the important date at which the 
whole character of our relations with 
India underwent a_ great organic 
change. It marks the period at which 
government by a company ceased, and 
direct sovereignty was assumed by the 
queen, which was proclaimed the in- 
stant that the Mutiny was suppressed. 
And it brought home to the minds of 
both governors and governed the stern 
realities of the position, and of their re- 
lations to one another. It put an end at 
once, and let us hope forever, to that 
self-satisfied sense of security in which 
the former had so fatally indulged; it 
compelled the conviction that, however 
apparently submissive and pliant the 
latter may be, power rests ultimately 
on military supremacy; and it led to a 
clearer sense of the conditions under 
which alone their fidelity may be relied 




















upon. 
great legislative activity, of numerous 
codes of law, designed to weld together 
as far as possible the heterogeneous 


It also ushered in a period of 


populations of the empire. These are 
outside the scope of the book before us, 
which, however, in the stirring incidents 
of an eventful period does not lose sight 
of the steady development and concen- 
tration of military strength and se- 
curity. 

Lord Roberts arrived in India just five 
years before the Mutiny broke out. He 
took an active part in the leading events 
of the fierce struggle which ensued, and 
in after years his life was spent in the 
perplexities and constant conflicts in- 
volved in our relations to the tribes on 
the north-western frontier, and in the 
eventual establishment of that scientific 
frontier which, aided by a _ political 
understanding with Afghanistan, is to 
be the first line of defence against any 
hostile attack which the future may 
have in store for us. 

The most astounding characteristic 
of the years just before the Mutiny was 
the infatuated sense of security which 
pervaded all classes of Europeans. On 
the very eve of the outbreak there was 
no suspicion at all amongst the officers 
serving with native regiments that dis- 
content was universal amongst the 
sepoys, and that a mutiny of the whole 
Bengal army was imminent. The re- 
liance on native fidelity on the part of 
those officers was so unbounded that, 
even after half the native army had 
mutinied, the officers belonging to the 
remaining regiments could not 
brought to believe that any treachery 
lurked in the minds of their own par- 
ticular men. They remonstrated, in 
many cases passionately, almost to the 
point of insubordination, against meas- 
ures of disarmament, when these in- 
volved imputations on the loyalty of 
their own immediate regiment. Yet the 
evidence forthcoming of widespread 
disaffection was overwhelming. The 
Punjab officials on the first outbreak 
laid hands on all native correspondence 
in the post-office. They found that the 
number of seditious papers was alarm- 
ingly great, and that every native regi- 


be 
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ment with which they had to deal was 
implicated. It was clear from them 
that the sepoys had been made to be- 
lieve that we intended to destroy their 
caste by contaminating the cartridges 
which they had to bite with a mixture 
of cow’s fat and lard—one abhorrent to 
the Hindu, the other to the Mussulman. 
Lord Roberts uses the expression “made 
to believe;” but extraordinary as it will 
always appear to the historian who ap- 
preciates the strength of the religious 
sentiment amongst Hindus and Ma- 
homedans, the fanaticism with which 
they cling to their religious ideas and 
the animosity with which they re- 
garded what they considered a covert 
attempt to compel the adoption of Chris- 
tianity after the destruction of caste, 
there was ample ground for their in- 
tense dissatisfaction. The recent re- 
searches of Mr. Forrest in the records of 
the government of India, says Lord 
Roberts (i. 431), prove that “the lubri- 
cating mixture used in preparing the 
cartridges was actually composed of the 
objectionable ingredients, cow's fat and 
lard, and that incredible disregard of 
the soldiers’ religious prejudices was 
displayed in the manufacture of these 
cartridges.” The sepoys complained: 
but their officers, in the belief that such 
utter indiscretion amongst the author- 
ities was impossible, assured their men 
that the mixture used was perfectly un- 
objectionable. Nothing was easier than 
for the men quartered near Calcutta to 
ascertain from natives employed in 
manufacturing cartridges at Fort Wil- 
liam arsenal that these assurances were 
contrary to the fact. Distrust accord- 
ingly spread far and wide. The not 
unnatural belief was held that govern- 
ment and officers were determined to 
undermine their religion. The sudden- 
ness with which an elaborately organ- 
ized and general mutiny burst upon us 
must be attributed to the general sentl- 
ment of abhorrence and desperation 


which had been so wantonly provoked: 
to the infatuation which blinded those 
whom wisdom after the event convicts 
of having had numerous warnings: to 
the existence of a military system in 
which natives stood to Englishmen in 
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the proportion of six to one, and were 
trusted to guard—that is, were trusted 
with the possession of—almost all the 
arsenals and magazines, the British 
officers in principal command being, in 
too many instances, men who were worn 
out in mind and body by long residence 
in the country. Blind confidence on the 
part of the British, intense dissatisfac- 
tion on the part of the natives, and their 
possession, actual or imminent, of arms, 
ammunition, and places of strength, are 
amply sufficient to account for the re- 
bellion. 

The political position of Great Britain 
at that time influenced, no doubt, the 
proceedings of the chiefs of the Mutiny. 
The prestige of British arms had been 
seriously damaged in Afghanistan only 
sixteen years before, and the early dis- 
asters and mismanagement of the Cri- 
mean expedition had not retrieved it. 
It iswell known that Nana Sahib’s confi- 
dential agent, Azimula Khan, visited the 
Crimea during the siege of Sebastopol. 
He had been three years in London, a 
man of no rank at all, received and 
féted as a royal prince in that ridiculous 
way which our social enthusiasms sug- 


gest. His correspondence was seized, 
and it was discovered that the Nana 
Sahib had widespread relations with 


Turkey, the king of Delhi, the nawab 
of Oudh, and other great personages. 


Both he and his crafty agent were 
looked upon as harmless exemplary 


creatures; the latter was engaged to an 
English girl, and one of his letters from 
an elderly dame in England called him 
her dear Eastern On the other 
hand, there were some incidents in the 
political position favorable to us. Lord 
Dalhousie had concluded a treaty with 
the ameer of Afghanistan, which Kept 
the Afghans quiet during a period when, 
had they turned against us, we should 
assuredly have lost the Punjab, and 
probably the whole country north of it. 
The Sikhs had been conquered, and had 
passed from open hostility to equally 
friendship. Throughout the 


son. 


sincere 


Mutiny they remained perfectly loyal, 
and performed the important service of 
keeping open communication between 
Delhi and the Punjab. 


The third inci- 
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dent in our favor was the outbreak of 
hostilities with China, and Lord Elgin’s 
timely diversion of troops to Calcutta, 
which had been intended for Canton. 
The fourth incident that in this 
critical moment of the history of the 
native race of India, no leader of any 
mind or mark came to the front. If 
those four incidents of the position had 
been wanting, and we had been de- 
prived of the advantages which they 
combined to confer, the impression left 
on our minds from Lord Roberts’s narra- 
tive of the portentous struggle which 
ensued that the rebellion would 
never have been suppressed nor India 
reconquered in the summary way de- 
scribed. We should have had to with- 
draw within narrow limits, and begin 
most of the work afresh. 

The thrilling tale of the marvellous 
achievements by which empire was suc- 
cessfully restored ‘within a year and a 
half of the first outbreaks at Berhampur 
andMeerut is unfolded in these volumes. 
Lord Roberts took an active part in 
many of them. He was at Peshawur 
when the telegram of the 11th May, 
1857, arrived, which proved to be a mes- 
sage from Delhi “to all stations in the 
Punjab” that a very serious outbreak 
had occurred at Meerut, and that Delhi 
had joined in the Mutiny. The first 
thing for those at Peshawur to do was 
to secure the Punjab. The course de- 
cided on was to trust the and 
people, and to form a movable column, 
to act where it was wanted. To Rob- 
erts’s great satisfaction (it is always his 
good luck to which he attributes his 
selection) he was appointed staff-officer 
to its commander. He remained with it 
until the progress of events urgently re- 
quired the presence at Delhi of all artil- 
lery officers not doing regimental duty. 
From the 28th June onwards he took 
part in that memorable siege and in its 
final capture. That siege was typical 
of the whole struggle. It was a 
ofa fortress of enormous strength held by 
untold thousands of armed men trained 
to war and in possession of our arms 
and ammunition, by a force of 3,217 
British, with Sikhs and Gurkas, the 
total never reaching ten thousand 


was 
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chiefs 


siege 
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troops of all kinds. The besiegers were 
themselves besieged; there was no re- 
treat; and if success were delayed, the 
Punjab authorities were convinced that 
there would be a struggle for European 
existence within the Punjab itself. 
General Wilson hesitated, face to face 
with what seemed to be absolutely im- 
possible, to take a stronghold by force, 
only to find himself amongst enemies 
who were vastly superior in numbers 
and position. An incident isgiven which 
marks the intense determination to 
which the real leaders of the British 
force had worked themselves as they 
grasped the calamitous and far-reach- 
ing consequences which delay would 
have involved. Nicholson had resolved 
that if a particular council of war hes- 
itated to assault, he would propose the 
supersession of General Wilson—an 
unprecedentedly extreme step to take 
in presence of the enemy. Lord Rob- 
erts, at this distance of time, and after 
frequent discussion with others, be- 
lieves that Nicholson would have been 
right, for if Wilson had refused to sanc- 
tion the assault, desperate as it seemed, 
he would have proved himself unfit for 
the post. The whole of the wonderful 
narrative is given in this book, with an 
amount of detail which must render it 
extremely valuable to all military 
students. Nicholson will ever remain 
the hero of the capture of Delhi. He 
has won his place in history as one of 
the greatest heroes whom the human 
race has produced. His threat, after he 
was mortally wounded, to shoot his own 
commander-in-chief if he wavered when 
surrounded and outnumbered, in the 
midst of the city into which the small 
besieging army had forced its way, is 
one of the most striking incidents in 
the annals of war. The spirit which 
saved our empire in India was the spirit 
of determination, inextinguishable even 
in death. One feels that the triumph of 
the besieging force was enhanced by 
the knowledge that Nicholson lived till 
we had occupied the palace and had 
gained complete possession of the whole 
city. At sunrise on the 21st September, 
1857, just seven days after the assault, a 
royal salute proclaimed that we were 
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again masters of Delhi; in the afternoon 
the last of the Mogul emperors sur- 
rendered, and was brought into the 
city; on the 23d Nicholson died. 

The fall of Delhi broke the back of the 
rebellion. Failure, or even too long- 
delayed success, would have put a 
strain on the loyalty of the people be- 
yond what it could bear. The general 
opinion was, and that Sikhs and 
Punjabis would have risen. To carry 
Delhi the Punjab had been denuded of 
troops, but after its fall there still 
remained the task of opening up com- 
munication with Cawnpore and Luck- 
now. Accordingly, the very day after 
Delhi fell a column was despatched to 
Cawnpore, and the Punjab was still left 
to take care of itself. 

Roberts was attached to this column, 
which consisted of seven hundred and 
fifty British and nineteen hundred na- 
tives, and at once, the day after 
Nicholson’s death, marched out of Delhi 
to open up the country between the 
Jumna and the Ganges. An urgent 
summons from Sir James Outram at the 
Lucknow Residency reached them, 
begging for aid as soon as possible, as 
provisions were running short. On the 
26th October they arrived at Cawnpore, 
and for the first time heard the terrible 
story of what had happened there. 
They learned also that Havelock and 
Outram, with little more than three 
thousand men, had forced their way 
through Lucknow, only to find them- 
selves surrounded by a vast multitude 
of the enemy. Outram wished the re- 
lieving force under Sir Colin Camp- 
bell to be spared the necessity of re- 
peating this experience, and pointed out 
a different line of advance, which was 
adopted. Roberts with his column took 
a foremost part in the wonderful 
achievement by which the Lucknow 
garrison was relieved, which was Car- 
ried out in every particular as originally 
planned, thus demonstrating with what 
eare each detail had been thought out 
and each movement executed. The fall 
of Lucknow, which was effected on the 
14 March, 1858, completed what the fall 
of Delhi had begun, the suppression of 
the Mutiny so far that every native 
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must from that moment have despaired 
of success. The remaining struggles 
were against men rendered desperate 
by their crimes, who, as they had for- 
feited all right to clemency, determined 
to sell their lives on the field of battle. 
To that category belongs the resistance 
which the Gwaliors offered both at Agra 
and Cawnpore. Jhansi, no doubt, re- 
mained to be subjugated, as also the rest 
of Oudh, Rohilkand, and Central India; 
but there was no very important city or 
stronghold in the hands of the enemy. 
Sir Hugh Rose’s operations in Jhansi 
and Central India do not fall within the 
scope of this book. On the 1st April, 
1858, there was a force of ninety-six 
thousand British soldiers in India, more 
than twice the number which existed 
before the Mutiny broke out, besides a 
large body of reliable native troops. By 
that date the reconquest of India by the 
triumphant suppression of the Mutiny 
was effected. 

While Nicholson’s name will always 
be associated with Delhi, and those of 
Havelock and Outram and Sir Colin 
Campbell with Lucknow, the latter city 
cannot fail to recall that of Sir Henry 
Lawrence, one of the greatest names 
in British India prior to the Mutiny. 
Not merely was it his foresight and 
activity, as Lord Roberts points out, 
which rendered the defence of Lucknow 
possible against such tremendous odds 
for so long a time; but he was appar- 
ently the only European in India who 
had foreseen the catastrophe of the 
Mutiny, and who from the very first 
moment of its outbreak had accurately 
estimated its portentous gravity. No 
one commanded more thorougbly than 


he did the enthusiastic loyalty and 
obedience of the natives, and no one 
more thoroughly appreciated and 
trusted their many good qualities. Yet 


fourteen years before 1857 he had pre- 
dicted the Mutiny, and the course it 
would take. In the Calcutta Review of 
1843 he had commented on the habitual 
carelessness of the government, and its 
disregard of ordinary military precau- 
tions and preparations. He had shown 
how possible it was for a hostile party 
to seize Delhi. and had pointed to the 
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would 
ensue if an outbreak occurred at the 
beginning of the hot season which was 
not immediately suppressed. It seems 
unintelligible, looking at the whole 


inevitable consequences which 


position withthe wisdom which follows 
the event, that warnings as to such 
obvious necessity should have been re- 
quired, and still more that they should 
have been disregarded. When he first 
heard of the outbreak at Meerut, he tele- 
graphed to the new governor-general, 
Lord Canning, at once to send to China 
and Ceylon for British troops, to call on 
the Nepalese to assist, and to give him 
that military control in his province 
which would enable him to control the 
elderly military officers, who were not 
to be relied upon, and who had in Oudh, 
as well as in many other places, to be 
effaced when the troubles began. Law- 
rence’s influence with the natives en- 
abled him to delay the outbreak at 
Lucknow until his measures for the 
defence of the Residency were com- 
pleted, and to induce a considerable 
number of sepoys not only to continue 
in their allegiance, but to share the dan- 
gers and privations of the siege—“a 
priceless service,” says Lord Roberts, 
“for without their aid the defence could 
not have been made.” We have no 
space to describe the enormous dliffi- 
culties in the way of organizing the de- 
fence of a place where there was no 
fort and no magazine. Interesting as 
they are, they yield at this distance of 
time to the interest of a remarkable 
and powerful character. Before the end 
of May, in the midst of his own efforts 
and preparation, he wrote to Lord Can. 
ning to point out that the desperateness 
of our position might be measured by 
the rising insolence of the natives. “It 
was only just after the Kabul mas- 
sacre,” he wrote, “and when we hesi- 
tated to advance through the Khyber, 
that in my memory such a tone has ever 
before prevailed.” 

The political interest of this stupen- 
dous event culminates in a due appre- 
ciation of the causes which led to it, 
and of the means by which its recur- 
rence may be prevented. Lord Roberts 
discusses both questions in his 30th and 
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following chapters, and the point of 
most practical importance in his book 
is whether those views will be allowed 
to influence policyin the future. A long 
period of comparative rest and tran- 
quillity had obscured in the minds of 
the natives all memory of their ante- 
cedent feuds, and race and religious dis- 
cords. Had the Mutiny been successful 
and no native leader of statesmanlike 
“apacity appeared on the scene, the 
anarchy which would have resulted, the 
scenes of turbulent confusion and op- 
pression which must have followed the 
disappearance of our authority, would 
have served to facilitate the task of re- 
conquest. At the time all British 
authorities were most anxious to make 
it clearly understood that it was not a 
general insurrection of the whole coun- 
try against our rule, but a mutiny of 
soldiers against their officers. No one 
was more emphatic on that subject than 
the late Sir George Campbell. But it is 
only partially true. There is evidence 
of considerable disaffection and discon- 
tent on the part of the great landowners 
and potentates, most of whom had real 
or fancied grievances. The greased 
cartridges were quite sufficient to ac- 
count for the mutiny of the soldiers, 
since they were not merely destructive 
in themselves of their caste, but were 
believed to be intentionally directed to 
that end—an end which it is unneces- 
sary to explain was ruinous to their 
position in this world and the next, 
Still, a mutiny of that portentous char- 
acter must have leaders of wealth and 
position, and these leaders must also 
have grievances which excite them to 
stake life and fortune on the result of a 
desperate enterprise. The most promi- 
nent of these leaders were the aged 
titular king of Delhi, the ex-king of 
Oudh, and the Nana Sahib. The two 
former led the Mahomedans, the latter 
the Hindus. The special grievance of 
the king of Delhi was that we had 
decided that the title of king, which we 
had bestowed on the successors of the 
Mogul emperor, should on his death be 
abolished and his family removed from 
Delhi. Lord Wellesley, at the begin- 
ning of the century, had drawn atten- 
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tion to the danger of allowing a Moham- 
edan prince, with all the surroundings 
of royalty, to remain at the seat of the 
old Mogul government. That danger 
should have been abolished at the time. 
But the East India Company had from 
the time of Lord Clive, and by virtue of 
what was called a grant of the dewanny 
obtained by that nobleman, governed 
India as the transferee of Mogul soy- 
ereignty, Queen Victoria’s sovereignty, 
not being proclaimed till 1858. That 
when it was 


fiction was convenient 
first resorted to, and it took time 


to die a natural death. By Lord Dal- 
housie’s time it was likely forgotten. 
The Mogul family probably recollected 
it, and accordingiy it was to their in- 
tense humiliation and disgust that they 
were removed from Delhi, and deprived 
of the title of king after the death of its 
actual holder. Before the Mutiny broke 
out the king of Delhi was intriguing 
with the shah of Persia, and a proc- 
lamation was issued calling on all true 
believers to rise and fight against the 
infidels, for the Persians were coming. 
The part played by the king of Delhi 
was sufficient to prevent the Mutiny 
being exclusively an affair of discon- 
tented soldiery. 

Another circumstance which showed 
the political character of the movement 
was the effect produced on the minds of 
native chiefs by Lord Dalhousie’s sys- 
tem of rapid annexation, culminating 
in the annexation of Oudh. The en- 
croachments of the East India company 
in former generations, and the estal- 
lishment of its power, were acquiesced 
in. They put an end to a period of in- 
tolerable strife and political confusion. 
and they co-existed with considerable 
native dominions. So long as the politi- 
cal result was that a balance of power 
between ourselves and native states— 
Mahratta, Rajput, Sikh, or Mahomedan 
—remained, they were prevented by 
their mutual jealousies and religious 
differences from combining against us. 
Lord Dalhousie’s annexations, culmi- 
nating in the seizure of Oudh, destroyed 
that balance, and rendered us in India 
what we now claim to be in South 
Africa, the predominant power. Hos- 
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tility to us had become a bond of union, 
The annexation of Oudh was justified 
at the time on much the same principle 
as coercive measures against the sultan 
of Turkey are called for—namely, that 
“the British government would be 
guilty in the sight of God and man if it 
were any longer to aid in sustaining 
by its countenance an administration 
fraught with suffering to millions.” 
Such a doctrine is always more soothing 
to the despoiler than to the despoiled. 
‘Lhe natives regarded it as an unpro- 


voked usurpation, much as Europe 
would regard the application of a 
similar doctrine to the Turks. They 


did not believe in the purity and disin- 
terestedness of our motives. We were 
inflated by our power and by the bril- 
liant results of Lord Dalhousie’s reign, 
and were proportionately more dog- 
matic than compromising in introducing 
Western reforms and curing Oriental 
practices by our views of what is sound, 
regardless of native ideas and tradition. 
We accordingly revelled in a sense of 
security at the very time when we were 
teaching all the lesser powers to regard 
us with suspicion and dread. We were 
defying them to do their worst at the 
very time that we were practically 
trusting the native army with the mili- 
tary possession of the country. The 
third leader was Nana Sahib, the Rajah 
of Bithur. He was the adopted son and 

ir of the last of the Peshwas, the chief 
of the Mahratta confederacy. He was 
looked upon by the British residents at 
Cawnpore as a perfectly harmless indi- 
vidual; but he was intriguing with the 
king of Delhi. the king of Oudh, and 
other great personages, disaffected by 
reason of the discontinuance of a pen- 
sion to which he was not entitled, and 
by the refusal of a salute of guns. 

The disgust of the wealthy and in- 
fluential classes was fostered by our 
system of land revenue, and the con- 
sequent inquiries into rights of occu- 
pancy and ownership, the detection of 
numerous acts of spoliation and oppres- 
sion, and their redress. Pillage and ex- 
tortion had been practised from time 
immemorial. Restraints upon them 
disgusted the ruling families more than 
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they conciliated the masses, whose sup- 
port, moreover, would in no case have 
been of much political value. Assess- 
ments of land revenue, harsh sales on 
default of payment, the strict enforce- 
ment of the doctrine of the lapse of 
property in the absence of direct or 
collateral heirs, restrictions on the right 
of adoption, all tended to alienate the 
influential classes. 

It was not difficult for these classes - 
to act on the minds of the sepoys, who 
were mostly drawn from the agricul- 
tural community, and therefore directly 
interested in the very questions on 
which the sense of grievance was grow- 
ing. Questions of religion and caste 
also interested them. They knew that 
railways and education were striking 
blows at caste, by compelling persons 
of all castes to travel and work together. 
The Brahmins were trembling for their 
influence and privileges, and all were 
in terror of being forced to embrace 
Christianity. The grievance of the 
greased cartridges, which roused to a 
white heat the anger of both Hindu and 
Mussulman, was the match placed to a 
magazine of gunpowder. That was the 
contribution made by our own folly 
and supineness te the general convul- 
sion. And a further contribution we 
offered in this way, that, owing to in- 
difference and over-confidence, our 
army was not organized, disciplined, 
and officered in a satisfactory manner; 
there was too great a preponderance of 
native as compared with British troops, 
the arsenals and magazines had been 
allowed to fall under their control, the 
artillery had been too much intrusted to 
their hands. The disproportion be- 
tween native and British troops was one 
of the main encouragements to the 
Mutiny, and one would think that the 
faintest instinct of self-preservation 
will prevent that disproportion from 
ever being repeated. Native troops had 
for years been levied in continually in- 
creasing numbers. During the thirteen 
years before 1857 a native army of two 
hundred and seventeen thousand men 
and one hundred and seventy-six guns 
was increased by forty thousand men 
and forty guns, while no addition was 
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made to the British force, doubtless 
from economical considerations, which 
consisted of little more than forty thou- 
sand. Lord Dalhousie protested. He 
pointed out that his annexations and 
conquests necessitated a proportional 
increase of British soldiers. Neverthe- 
less, withdrawals were made to some 
slight extent for the Crimea and Persia. 
Thus, in spite of Lord Dalhousie’s pro- 
test, the British force was rather dimin- 
ished than increased; and when the 
Mutiny broke out we were left with 
thirty-six thousand British against two 
hundred and fifty-seven thousand native 
soldiers. It no doubt was believed that 
if the result of the Russian, Persian, 
and China wars had been to withdraw 
troops from India, there would remain 
for some time to come a lack of power 
to send reinforcements. The hour and 
the opportunity had come; fortunately, 
or unfortunately for the natives, the 
man was conspicuous by his absence. 
Probably the Mutiny was an ordeal 
through which it was essential that the 
»ritish should pass before they fully 
comprehended their real position in the 
country, and the necessity for consoli- 
dating their power on a durable basis, 
and of making India both in name and 
in reality an integral part of the domin- 
ion of the queen. 

Since the Mutiny that task has been 
taken in hand. India is no longer the 
appanage of a company, the happy hunt- 
ing-field of the nominees of a particular 
class. Most families of all classes are 
in one way or another connected with 
India, and greater interest is felt in its 
atrairs. The proclamation of the queen 
in 1858 was no idle ceremony. Since 
that time the authority of the crown has 
been asserted in every direction. A 
viceroy has replaced the governor-gen- 
eral, the higher appointments proceed 
direct from the crown, the higher courts 
of justice are created by the crown 
under authority of Parliament, and its 
judges are appointed by the queen. 
Much has been done to improve both 
the civil and the military administra- 
tion. And, above all, our position has 
been materially strengthened by the 
provision of numerous lines of com- 
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munication by road and railway, over 
and above the old truns-roads estab- 
lished by the company. A great net- 
work of telegraphs now intersects the 
country. Canals have been constructed, 
The result is twofold. The area of land 
under cultivation has been increased, 
the prices of agricultural produce being 
equalized, and a considerable export 
trade created. And from a military 
point of view greater security has been 
attained by the increased facilities for 
rapidly assembling troops at any centre 
of disturbance. Again, the number of 
British soldiers has been more than 
doubled, while the number of native 
soldiers has been materially reduced. 
We may take it for granted that the 
arsenals and magazines will henceforth 
be exclusively in possession of the 
British, and that the artillery and other 
more effective branches of military ser- 
vice will also be mainly in their hands. 
More rapid communication with En- 
gland, and the greater interest felt in 
India as an integral portion of the em- 
pire, will also make themselves felt as 
factors of the utmost importance in 
checking any fresh outbreak. Lord 
Roberts expresses his belief that, “as 
regards the native equally with the 
British army of India, a better feeling 
never existed throughout all ranks than 
exists at present.” It is remarkable 
that this book gives no account of the 
excesses which were inevitable in the 
suppression of a mutiny whicu had been 
stained by so much bloodshed, treach- 
ery. and cruel massacre of English 
women and children. Their effect in 
perpetuating a feud between European 
and native seems to have been slight. 
The clemency party, headed by Lord 
Canning in India, and by most leading 
statesmen at home, roused great ani- 
mosity during the continuance of the 
fierce passions of 1857. 

Perhaps their efforts were appreciated 
by the natives, who after their defeat 
found themselves exposed to all the 
strength of civilization temporarily de- 
prived of those feelings of merey and 
humanity which are supposed to accom- 
pany it. Or possibly the natives yielded 
submissively to fate, and regarded re- 
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venge and resentment as beyond their 
reach, while severe retribution was the 
inevitable sequel of defeat. At all 
events, the passions of that time died 
away. The sepoys were mostly ex- 
terminated or disappeared. Rebellious 
feudatories were severely punished; 
loyal supporters were duly rewarded 
with grants and titles. Caution and 
conciliation are still necessary in ad- 
ministrative and legislative matters; 
for it may be taken for granted that 
native soldiers will reflect the senti- 
ments of the people generally more 
particularly upon any subjec. which in- 
volves their religion or the continuance 
of ancient and cherisbed usages. The 
whole experiment of a Western democ- 
racy governing peoples of stereotyped 
Oriental habits and manners is unique 
in the history of the world. It is inevi- 
table that blunders should be made, 
that what commends itself to the rulers 
as sound and just may arouse the 
utmost discontent and animosity on the 
part of the ruled. Doctrinaire politi- 
cians, with their one-sided views of life, 
are wholly out of place in India. The 
greatest men in that country have al- 
ways been in favor of gradual reforms 
pursued with extreme caution and tol- 
eration, in sympathy with prejudices 
which, however alien to our own ideas, 
are deep-rooted in the native mind. 
Lord Roberts instances at the present 
day forest laws and sanitary regula- 
tions, our legislative and fiscal systems, 
as being all of them subjects requiring 
care and circumspection. In a former 
generation such questions as the burn- 
ing, and later the remarriage, of 
widows created widespread consterna- 
tion, and our handling of them was 
amongst the causes of disaffection to 
our rule. Only in 1892 the closing of 
the great Hurdwar Fair, on account of 
a serious outbreak of cholera, however 
obvious a measure in the eyes of West- 
erns, was keenly resented by the natives 
as a blow aimed at their religion and 
a violation of the religious toleration 
proclaimed in 1858. To be robbed by 
officious sanitary inspectors of the 
privilege of bathing in sacred waters. 
after they have toiled over hundreds of 
miles and surmounted every degree of 
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fatigue and privation, is to iose that 
which they value more than life, in 
obedience to Western sanitary ideas 
which they do not understand. 

There will always be risk of causing 
political dissatisfaction. A free press 
amongst the natives would be the best 
corrective, provided it is properly regu- 
lated. Lord Roberts draws attention to 
the license allowed to that press in 
vilifying the government and its offi- 
cials, and in persistently misrepresent- 
ing the motives and policy of the ruling 
power. This always strikes us as a 
most indefensible proceeding, trans- 
planting the free press of the West into 
the East without any precaution against 
a seditious, hostile, and defiant spirit 
being openly indulged. However cau- 
tious and tolerant our proceedings, the 
good-will and confidence of the natives 
cannot be gained in the face of persis- 
tent misrepresentation and calumny. 
Details of this kind are numerous, but 
from a military point of view the lesson 
of the Mutiny is that we must preserve 
a due proportion of British and native 
troops, retain in our own hands the pos- 
session of arsenals and the more effec- 
tive branches of the service, and open 
up speedy communications both inter- 
nally and with England. 

Two great ceremonials are described 
in this book, which will have an endur- 
ing historical interest as long as our 
Indian army lasts—namely, the grand 
entry of Lord Canning into Lucknow on 
the 22d October, 1859; and the proc- 
lamation of her Majesty as empress of 
India on the ist January, 1877. Lord 
Roberts took a prominent part in both 
of them. The political interest of the 
former lies in the meeting a few days 
later between Lord Canning and the 
one hundred and sixty taluqdars of 
Oudh, whose estate and property he had 
confiscated by his summary proclama- 
tion of March 15, 1858. They had, many 
of them, angrily resisted the process of 
converting them into law-abiding sub- 
jects from having been feudal chiefs 
with unlimited power of oppression and 
usurpation. Confiscation was made 
general and sweeping. It extended to 
the whole soil of Oudh, and reminds one 
to some slight extent of the Duke of 
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Alva’s sentencing the whole population 
of the Netherlands to death. The ob- 
ject, however, was, besides punishing 
tue guilty, to establish the revenue sys- 
tem on a new and satisfactory footing. 
Lord Canning now announced the 
virtual though partial repeal of confisca- 
tion. Taluqdars who submitted re- 
ceived back their possessions as a free 
gitt from the government. Those who 
uad done good service were rewarded 
with grants of confiscated lands. A 
month later at Cawnpore great satisfac- 
tion was given to the assembled chiefs 
by the announcement that the estates 
of native princes would be scrupulously 
respected, and that the right of adop- 
tion was conceded tothem. That meant 
that instead of their possessions lapsing 
to the British government on failure of 
heirs, their right, which in many pre- 
vious cases had been refused, would 
hereafter be recognized of adopting a 
son, who, according to Hindu notions, 
would as effectively continue his adop- 
tive father’s line as a natural-born son 
would do. This, says Lord Roberts, 
did more than any other measure to 
make the feudatory princes believe in 
the amnesty proclamation. 

The other ceremonial was at Delhi, 
when “ord Lytton received in durbar 
sixty-three ruling chiefs and nearly 
three hundred titular chiefs and persons 
of distinction, the assemblage being in- 
tended to emphasize and repeat the 
proclamation of the queen in 1858 in 
her public assumption of the title of 
“Empress of India.” Lord Roberts 
played a leading part in its arrangement 
and conduct. He conversed, he says, 
with every one of the princes and 
nobles, and each in turn repeated the 
same sentiments of loyalty as had been 
publicly expressed by the leading 
\.aharajahs. The political object, 
which must have been to some extent 
furthered by this tremendous cere- 
monial, was to assure each potentate 
and prince, “not only of the close union 
between the throne of England and 
your loyal and princely house, but also 
of the earnest desire of the paramount 
power to see your dynasty strong, nros- 
perous, and permanent.” In other 
words, they were no longer to fearannex- 
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ation by what they regarded as the 
rapacity of a company, but were to con- 
sider themselves as part and parcel of 
the British empire, enrolled amongst its 
feudatories, secure in their possessions 
whilst they continued in their loyalty. 

The same year, 1877, which witnessed 
this final consummation of empire after 
more than a century of heroic achieve- 
ment, also witnessed the outbreak of 
war between Russia and Turkey, and 
the consequent unrest on the frontiers 
which looked in the direction of Russian 
power. The Trans-Indus tract of coun- 
try was now removed from the Punjab 
government, formed into a separate dis- 
trict, under the control of a chief 
commissioner who would be responsible 
direct to the government of India for 
frontier administration and trans-fron- 
tier relations. This post, with the com- 
mand of the Punjab Frontier Force, 
was conferred on Roberts, who now had 
our relations with Afghanistan and 
ktussia primarily in his hands. 

Lord Roberts’s account of the great 
historical occurrences which date from 
1877 is as valuable as that of the still 
more stirring events of twenty years 
earlier. Of both series of events he is 
entitled to say, “Quorum pars magna 
fui.” In the latter his responsibility 
was of course far the greater. 

The dominant feature of the situation 
which now engrossed his attention was 
that both England and Russia were 
solicitous for the friendship of the 
ameer of Afghanistan. His territories 
were conterminous with while 
Russia in two centuries had expanded 
along nearly four thousand miles of 
territory which lay between her boun- 
dary of that date and the present 
border-line of our Indian Empire. Both 
Afghan wars have been brought about 
by the presence of Russian officers in 
Kabul. In 1877 Russia’s southern 
boundary was almost conterminous 
with the northern boundary of Afghan- 
istan. The ameer felt that Russia was 
in a position to crush him, while he was 
doubtful if we would protect him. In 
1878 there was considerable risk of 
England having to war with 
Russia, and Indian troops had been 
brought to Malta with that view. At 


ours, 


gro to 
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that moment the ameer, at a council 
of his leading chiefs, decided to throw 
in his lot with Russia, and to receive at 
Kabul a Russian mission, headed by 
General Stolietoff. An offensive and 
defensive alliance between Russia and 
the ameer was contemplated (Lord 
Roberts gives the proofs), had the Berlin 
Congress of that year failed to establish 
peace. Lord Lytton, with the sanction 
of the Cabinet at home, insisted on the 
ameer receiving a friendly British 
mission at Kabul, intimating that a re- 
fusal to grant it a free passage and safe- 
conduct would be deemed an act of open 
hostility. 

Every one knows that this led to the 
second Afghan war in which Lord 
Roberts assumed the command of the 
Kuram field force and conducted the in- 
vasion. The manner in which the 
Peiwar Kotal was carried is told in a 
clear, finished, and precise manner, ob- 
serving the via media between vague- 
ness and excessive detail, in an appre- 
ciative and generous spirit to his com- 
rades in arms. An advance was then 
made to Khost, which the force was not 
strong enough to hold, and a further 
forward movement was postponed till 
the following year. 

Shere Ali, the ameer, on hearing of the 
defeat of his army, had fled with the 
members of the Russian mission, and 
was succeeded by his son, Yakub Khan, 
who, on the death of his father in Feb- 
ruary, 1879, expressed anxiety for 
friendship with the viceroy. Cavagnari 
was with his consent deputed to Kabul 
on a mission to him, and was there with 
his staff brutally murdered. The Brit- 
ish people at that time were reluctant 
to go to war. South Africa was giving 
trouble, and we had only just escaped 
from a threatened war with Russia. 
The Liberal Opposition was eagerly 
preparing for a general election, and Mr. 
Gladstone was extremely vocal on the 
subject of Shere Ali’s wrongs. Further 
hostilities were therefore out of the 


question until the murder of Cavagnari. 
Lord Roberts expresses the misgivings 
he felt at the time at our resorting under 
the circumstances to negotiation before 
we had inspired the warlike Afghans 
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with a sufficient sense of defeat to con- 
vince them of our strength and ability 
to punish any breach of treaty, on which 
conviction he rightly relied as the sole 
guarantee of its due observance. Ac- 
cordingly chapter one of this year was 
concluded by the treaty of Gandamak, 
signed on the 26th May, 1879, and ef- 
fected by “the tact and diplomatic skill 
of Louis Cavagnari.” We received 
under it cession of territory, promising, 
on the other hand, support against ex- 
ternal aggression, and arranging for the 
reception of a mission at Kabul. Lord 
Roberts’s forebodings as to what would 
befall this mission turned out to be cor- 
rect. Accordingly the second invasion 
proceeded under his command. That 
wonderful march then took place, with 
the resuit that after severe fighting 
Kabul at last was at his merey. It was 
part of the policy of this invasion to tell 
the tribes who were disposed to be 
friendly that we should never again 
altogether withdraw from Afguanistan, 
and so leave our friends in the hands of 
their enemies. A very singular feature 
of this invasion was that the Ameer 
Yakub Khan, who disavowed all re- 
sponsibility for the death of Cavagnari, 
came to the British camp as our ally, 


seeking refuge from his mutinous 
soldiers. He had evidently done noth- 


ing to save Cavagnari, even if he had 
not originated the assault. His desire 
was to delay the British advance. He 
earnestly pressed that policy on Lord 
Roberts, but without success. He re- 
mained in our camp, in constant com- 
munication with Kabul, important 
tidings evidently passing to and fro, his 
position enabling him to give accurate 
information to the enemy as to our 
numbers and movements. When Kabul 
was taken Lord Roberts made the 
ameer’s ministers prisoners and on 
their guilt with respect to Cavagnari’s 
murder being proved, they, as well as 
Yakub Khan, were deported to India, 
and an amnesty was proclaimed to all 
persons not concerned in the attack on 
the Residency, Lord Roberts finding it 
impossible to treat as rebels to the 
ameer’s authority men who, it was 
clearly proved, had only carried out his 

















secret, if not his expressed, wishes in 
opposing our advance on Kabul. 

The closing months of 1879 were sig- 
nalized by a tremendous coalition 
against us of all the Afghan tribes, ex- 


asperated by the humiliations their 
country had undergone. In face of 


these ever-increasing hordes Lord Rob- 
erts and his comparatively small force 
were compelled on the 14th December to 
retire for a time within the defences 
of Sherpur, a measure which involved 
the abandonment of Kabul and the Bala 
Hissar, and which of course gave heart 
to the tribesmen. The Afghans speedily 
discovered the retrograde movement, 
and pressed our troops the whole way 
back to the cantonment. There was 
hand-to-hand fighting, but the movement 
was successfully effected. Troops and 
baggage were safe inside Sherpur, and 
the Afghans got possession of the city 
and the Bala Hissar. 

Probably in all his battles, campaigns, 
and adventures, Lord Roberts and the 
troops under his command were never 
in greater peril than on that day. As 
he says, it is comparatively easy to act 
on the offensive against Asiatics, how- 
ever much their numbers may prepon- 
derate. “There is something in the de- 
termined body of troops whicn they can 
seldom resist. But a retirement is a 
different matter. They become full of 
confidence and valor the moment they 
see any signs of their opponents being 
unable to resist them and if there is the 
smallest symptom of unsteadiness, 
wavering, or confusion, a disaster is cer- 
tain to occur. It may imagined, 
therefore, with what intense anxiety I 
watched for hours the withdrawal.” 
On the 23rd a determined attack was 
made by the besieging force, the mullas 
having in all the mosques made frantic 
appeals to the people to unite in one 
final effort to exterminate the infidel. 
The attack on Sherpur was decisively 
repulsed. The Afghans broke and fled. 
The cavalry pursued, and before night- 
fall all the open ground in the neighbor- 
hood of Sherpur was cleared of the 
enemy. The victory was complete. 


be 


Not only was the assault abandoned, 
but the great tribal combination 
dissolved, 


had 


been and on the following 
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morning not a man, says Lord Roberts, 
“of the many thousands who had been 
opposed to us the previous day re- 
mained in any of the villages or on the 
surrounding hills.” 

In the beginning of 1880 Afghanistan 
lay at our feet. The tidings ot the de- 
feat and dispersion of the tribesmen 
spread far and wide, and resistance was 
at an end. The pacification or resettle- 
ment of the country became the matter 
in hand, and at this point the personal 


interest of the book, so far as Lord 
Roberts is concerned, undergoes a 


Down to that point we have, 
first, the personal adventures of the 
young soldier in camp, in trench, in 
march, in the storm of Delhi, and the 
relief of Lucknow; second, the wider 
views of the general responsible for the 
campaign or the plans of battle. After 
the conquest of the Afghans he begins 
his career as a statesman, taking part 
in transactions which affect the national 
welfare and the history of the world, 
and busied with high questions of mili- 
tary administration and military states- 
manship. The first practical question 
was, how to deal with Afghanistan now 
that we had got it. Withdrawal was 
felt to be out of the question until the 
objects of the war were secured—viz., 
the future safety of the Indian frontier, 
and guarantees for the future good be- 
havior of the Afghans. Lord Roberts 
decided in favor of disintegration of the 
country. A strong united Afghanistan 
was only desirable in the event of its 
ruler being friendly. Even then past 
experience had shown that the succes- 
sion to an ameer friendly to us was sure 
to be disputed, and the work of unifica- 
tion would have to begin all over again. 
We did not desire annexation, but there 
was considerable difficulty in finding 
a native ruler. The policy finally de- 
clared in durbar was that Yakub Khan 
could not be allowed to return, that the 
people might elect an ameer friendly to 
us and subject to the viceroy’s anproval., 
that the British army would withdraw 
as soon as that was done, retaining only 
the occupation of such places as were 
necessary for the safety of our Indian 
frontier, but that Kandahar would not 
again he united to Kabul. 


change. 
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Sir Donald Stewart’s division was 
now sent from Kandahar to Kabul to 
take part in the pacification of northern 
Afghanistan. He reached it on the 5th 
May, and Roberts had to deliver up to 
him the supreme command. By the 
end of July Stewart had Abdur Rah- 
man, with whom considerable diffi- 
culties had at first arisen, proclaimed 
ameer of Kabul. He was to rely on his 
own resources, no treaty to be made till 
his power was consolidated. 

Orders were given for the British 
force to retire; but Roberts, riding away 
from Kabul, suddenly experienced a 
presentiment of coming trouble so 
vividly as to induce him to return, only 
to receive the news that Ayub Khan, a 
brother of the deported Yakub, had 
totally defeated Burrows’s brigade at 
Maiwand, and was besieging Kanda- 
har, where Primrose had succeeded to 
Sir Donald Stewart’s command. The 
lamentable news, he says, “almost took 
my breath away;” for it meant at the 
least that all was confusion again on 
the very eve of projected pacification. 
Stewart and Roberts agreed that what- 
ever might happen, the only way to 
render speedy relief to Kandahar was 
to send a force from Kabul. where they 
were still urgently required. From no 
other quarter could a force be rapidly 
got together, and, moreover, the most 
seasoned troops were required to deal 
with the terrible emergency which had 
arisen—the sudden appearance of a 
strong Afghan force flushed with vic- 
tory. Our disaster, of course, had 
created considerable excitement all 
along the border. The state of feeling 
throughout India was such, says Lord 
Roberts, as to make those who remem- 
bered the Mutiny anxious for better 
news from the north. Roberts pressed 
his view that the Kabul force should be 
sent. On the 3d August Lord Ripon 
telegraphed orders to that effect, and 
that Roberts should be placed in com- 
mand, who accordingly got together his 
force, carefully weeding out of it every 
man not likely to stand the strain of 
prolonged forced marches, and reducing 
impedimenta to a minimum. He 
marched, with less than ten thousand 
men and only mountain batteries, three 
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hundred and thirteen w.les, and entered 
Kandahar in twenty days, having on 
the way been nearly prostrated with 


fever. This book deals so very spar- 
ingly in adverse criticism, the main 
points to which it has been directed 
down to this date being the unprepared- 
ness and the inefficiency of the too 
elderly officers in command of various 
stations at the outbreak of the Mutiny, 
that attention cannot fail to be aroused 
by the severe remarks made on the de- 
moralized condition of the garrison at 
Kandahar. The general bearing of the 
troops reminded him, he says, of the 
people at Agra in 1857. “They seemed 
to consider themselves hopelessly de- 
feated, and were utterly despondent; 
they never even hoisted the union-jack 
until the relieving force was close at 
hand.” Yet the walls of Kandahar 
were so high and thick as to render the 
city absolutely impregnable to any 
army not equipped with a regular siege- 
train. “For British soldiers,” he says, 
“to have contemplated the possibility 
of Kandahar being taken by an Afghan 
army showed what a miserable state of 
depression and demoralization wuey 
were in.” The next morning, Septem- 
ber 1, Roberts assumed the command 
of the army in southern Afghanistan, 
the troops at Kandahar consisting of 
thirty-eight hundred British and eleven 
thousand natives, with thirty-six guns; 
and at six o’clock in the evening of the 
same day, after a tremendous condict, 
telegraphed the total defeat and com- 
plete dispersion of Ayub Khan’s army 
with comparatively slight loss on our 
side. This closed the Afghan war. 
Roberts left Kandahar for Quetta in 
search of health after his attack of 
fever, and was shortly afterwards 
created commander-in-chief of the 
Madras army. Stewart, after installing 
Abdur Rahman as ameer of Kabul, 
marched the whole British force 
out of that city on their return to 
India, one brigade alone being left as 
a temporary measure in the Khyber 
Pass. 

Lord Roberts pays, as well he might. 
a glowing tribute to the unflagging 
energy and perseverance or his “splen- 
did troops,” both British and native, 

















from whom he finally parted at the 
Bolan Pass:— 


As I parted with each corps in turn its 
band played “Auld Lang Syne,” and I 
have never since heard that memory-stir- 
ring air without its bringing before my 
mind’s eye the last view I had of the 
Kabul-Kandahar Field Force. I fancy 
myself crossing and recrossing the river 
which winds through the pass; I hear the 
martial beat of drums and plaintive music 
of the pipes; and I see Riflemen and 
Gurkhas, Highlanders and Sikhs, guns 
and horses, camels and mules, with the 
endless following of an Indian army, 
winding through the narrow gorges, or 
over the interminable boulders which 
made the passage of the Bolan so difficult 
and wearisome to man and beast. I shall 
never forget the feeling of sadness with 
which I said good-bye to the men who had 
done so much for me. I looked upon them 


all, native as well as British, as my 
valued friends. And well I might, for 
never had a commander been better 
served. 

Here ends the long tale of Lord 
Roberts’s active service in the field 


which began with the movable column 
of the Punjab, and ended with this 
splendid march from Kabul to Kanda- 
har, with the complete overthrow of the 
Afghan army at the end of it. It was 
this latter exploit which chiefly arrested 
the attention of his countrymen, and 
gained for him the enthusiastic recep- 
tion which awaited him on his return to 
England. He himself, and probably 
his readers will concur with him, con- 
sidered his march from Kuram to Kabul 
the previous autumn in reality the 
greater military achievement, in every 
particular more difficult, more danger- 
ous, and more responsible. In this last- 
mentioned operation his force was little 
more than half the strength with which 
he marched to Kandahar. During the 
latter part of it, after crossing the 
Shutargardan, he was in the midst of 
quite as hostile tribes, “entirely de- 


pendent on the country for supplies, 
heavily handicapped by want of trans- 
port, and practically as completely cut 
off from communication with India as 
I was a year later on the march to Kan- 
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dahar.” Before him was Kabul, with 
its large and well-equipped arsenal and 
a highly organized army; around him 
were tribesmen hurrying to defend its 
approaches; within his camp & traitor 
in the form of the ameer, posing as the 
friend to the British government and a 
refugee seeking our protection, while in 
reality he was a deadly foe. 

The destruction of the British force in 
1842 brought home to the English mind 
the perils of Afghan warfare. Lord 
Roberts’s successes ought not to dimin- 
ish the caution with which military 
operations in that country should be 
attempted. They give one the impres- 
sion of being hazardous to the last de- 
gree, not to be undertaken without the 
utmost precautions to ensure success, 
or without the most urgent require- 
ments of political necessity. Lord Rob- 
erts cannot be suspected of unduly 
magnifying their difficulties. But the 
desperateness of the whole proceeding, 
the peril of annihilation in case of hes- 
itation, are shown by his remark with 
regard to the prospects of his small 
force when surrounded by foes and ap- 
proaching Kabul: “Had there been on 
our part the smallest hesitation or delay, 
we should have found ourselves opposed 
by as formidable a combination as we 
had to deal with two months later at 
Sherpur. Nothing could then have 
saved the force, not one man of which, 
I firmly believe, would have ever re- 
turned to tell the tale in India.” From 
the fall of Delhi to the fall of Kabul and 
the relief of Kandahar there is com- 
pressed within a quarter of a century 
enough of daring achievement and de- 
termined conflict with overpowering 
numbers of brave and resolute enemies 
to convince the world that a nation 
which can produce such men has not 
entered yet on the period of its decline, 
has not yet had its energies and spirit 
sapped by peace and prosperity, but is 
still capable of vindicating its empire 
in all parts of the globe. Amongst the 
many heroes which that space of time 
brought to the front, Lord Roberts has 
won a foremost place, and every one 
must rejoice at the honors which have 
been showered upon him, and which 
he has so richly deserved. 
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There is an amusing glimpse of the 
way in which our Indian heroes re- 
garded the actions of their country and 
compatriots in South Africa. Lord 
Roberts, after the Afghan campaigns, 
went home more or less invalided before 
entering upon his duties in Madras, 
“Six weeks out of these precious months 
of leave,” Lord Roberts says, “were 
spent in a wild-goose chase to the Cape 
of Good Hope and back, upon my being 
nominated by Mr. Gladstone’s govern- 
ment governor of forces in South Africa, 
on the death of Sir George Colley, and 
the receipt of the news of the disaster 
at Majuba Hill.” Naturally enough, he 
expected a brisk business, having 
usually up to that time been selected for 
command when some dangerous and 
desperate enterprise was on foot. Mat- 
ters on this took a turn to 
which he was not accustomed. “While 
I was on my way out to take up my 
command peace was made with the 
Boers in the most marvellously rapid 
and unexpected manner.” A _ peace 
without honor or the semblance of 
honor! Lord Roberts does not seem, 
from the tone of his allusion to the 
whole remarkable business, to have re- 
garded his selection for this particular 
command as being in the nature of a 
distinguished compliment worthy of his 
acceptance. His stay at Cape Town 
lasted twenty-four hours, “the govern- 
ment being apparently as anxious to get 
me away from Africa as they had been 
to hurry me out there.” 

After a stay in Madras, Lord Roberts 
again visited Calcutta in March, 1885, 
while Lord Dufferin was viceroy. It 
was shortly before the affair at Panjdeh, 
which so nearly led to war with Russia, 
and which was the immediate occasion 
of a vote of credit of several millions by 
the House of Commons. Public affairs 
were unsettled. Russia was very active 
in the valley of the Oxus, Skobeleff’s 
victories having given her Merv and 
Sarakhs, thus making the Caspian the 
base of any future operations, Tur- 
kestan being also in direct communica- 
tion by rail and steamer with St. Peters- 
burg. The army in the Caucasus was 
now easily transportable to the boun- 
daries of Afghanistan, and accordingly 


occasion 
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dictating 
boundary commission, and ejecting an 
Afghan garrison from Panjdeh under 


Russia was terms to the 


the eyes of British officers. Meetings 
took place between Lord Dufferin and 
Abdur Rahman at Rawul Pindi. The 
former declared that England was re- 
solved that a Russian advance on Herat 
should be met by a declaration of war, 
and the latter was required to choose 
finally which of his two powerful neigh- 
bors he would have for his ally. As far 
as words went the ameer chose Great 
Britain. The viceroy ratified Lord 
Ripon’s promise to defend his kingdom 
against foreign aggression, and pre- 
sented him with money, arms, and am- 


munition. Everything was in readiness 
for war. “A change of government, 
however,” says Lord Roberts, “took 


place just in time to prevent the war. 
Lord Salisbury’s determined attitude 
convinced Russia that no further en- 
croachments on the Afghan frontier 
would be permitted; she ceased the 
‘game of brag’ she had been allowed to 
play, and the Boundary Commission 
were enabled to proceed with the work 
of delimitation.” The most satisfactory 
incident of the whole of these proceed- 
ings was the loyalty of the native chiefs 
who were present, and their profuse 
promises of help in case a recourse to 
arms became _ necessary. Similar 
demonstrations of loyalty were made by 
distant native rulers. Lord Roberts 
says that the greatest enthusiasm pre- 
vailed, and the various camps at Rawul 
Pindi were crowded with men desirous 
of joining the ranks of our army. We 
were able in the height of the Mutiny 
to rely on the firm support of many of 
the most prominent native races, and it 
seems highly probable that that support 
would: be still more general and even 
more enthusiastic in the defence of 
their country against a foreign invader. 
And every ten years that pass over our 
heads tend to consolidate the empire, 
and to confirm the acquiescence of 
native feudatories and allies in a rule 
to which they have become accustomed, 
and which gives them security without 
impairing their dignity and indepen- 
dence. 

In 1885 Lord Roberts succeeded Sir 
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Donald Stewart as commander-in-chief 
in India. He went with Lord Dufferin 
to Rangoon, and then to Mandalay. 
where the viceroy formally announced 
the annexation by England of all that 
part of Upper Burmah over which King 
Thebaw had held sway. The chief sub- 
ject which still interested him in his 
high position was the security of our 
north-west frontier, having regard to 
the near approach of Russia, and our 
consequent promise to the ameer to 
preserve the integrity of his kingdom, a 
promise which rendered us responsible 
for the northern as well as the southern 
boundary of Afghanistan. Lord Rob- 
erts, contrary to the opinions of the ma- 
jority of the defence committee, laid 
greater stress on the maintenance of 
lines of communication than on the con- 
struction of numerous fortifications. 
His aim was to have the means of 
bringing all the strategical points on the 
frontier into direct communication with 
the Indian railways, so as to be able to 
mass our troops rapidly. The offensive 
and defensive requirements of Quetta 
and the Bolan Pass were to be provided 
for, and a spot was selected on the right 
bank of the Kabul River between 
Khairabad and the Indus, and com- 
manding the latter river, on which the 
garrisons of Peshawur and Noushera 
could fall back if necessary and await 
reinforcements. This is with a view to 
the probable hostility of the warlike 
tribes, wno in case of invasion would, 
so long as they remain hostile, combine 
against us from Chitral to Baluchistan, 
and pour into India. The Khyber Pass 
was the chief pass to be defended, for it 
alone debouched directly on cultivated 
country and on roads leading to the 
chief Punjab cities. Too many forts 
had to be avoided, on grounds both of 
finance and of the difficulty of garrison- 
ing them. Lord Roberts also prescribed 
the defensive works which should be 
taken in hand without delay, and the 
roads and railways which should be con- 
structed. And it is worth noting that he 
was so far satisfied with the attention 
paid to his requirements that he 
writes:— 


Seven years later, when I gave up my 
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command of the army in India, I had the 
supreme satisfaction of knowing that I 
left our north-west frontier secure so far 
as it was possible to make it so, hampered 
as we were by want of money. The neces- 
sary fortifications had been completed, 
schemes for the defence of the various 
less important positions had been prepared, 
and the roads and railways, in my estima- 
tion of such vast importance, had either 
been finished or were well advanced. 


Thus Lord Beaconsfield’s well-known 
policy for the construction of a scientific 
frontier to the north-west of our Indian 
empire has been carried out. The 
declaration of that policy was at the 
time derided by the party hacks and 
political nincompoops of the time; but 
successive viceroys have given thought 
and attention to it, realizing that so long 
as invasion remains a remote risk we 
could not look unconcernedly on, while 
Russia crept step by step closer to our 
dominions. Lord Lytton’s forward 
movement was the first step in carrying 
out this policy. and from first to last 
Lord Roberts has been a main instru- 
ment in its execution. 

It must not be supposed that all 
occasion for anxiety has been removed, 
but at least the plans have been adopted 
and executed to an extent which was 
satisfactory. Rawul Pindi on the right 
and Quetta on the left marked the 
boundaries of the frontier line, Multan 
having been rejected. There was also 
a scheme for utilizing the armies of 
native States as an auxiliary force for 
the service of the empire. Lord Roberts 
was at first doubtful of the wisdom of 
encouraging a high state of efficiency 
amongst the troops of independent 
States. But having fought side by side 
with natives he had gained confidence 
in their desire to co-operate with us and 
in their unmistakable loyalty. But for 
the saving clause, “so long as our gov- 
ernment continues just and sympa- 
thetic,” we should infer that he had at 
the close of his career fallen a victim to 
that excessive trust in the natives which 
he found so rife when he first landed, 
and which was the prime cause of the 
Mutiny. The chiefs of course cordially 
responded to proposals of this kind, and 
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steadily improved their armies under 
the guidance of carefully selected Brit- 
ish officers. It is a policy which we 
must take on trust, confiding in our ex- 
perts. Substantial results are said to 
have been already obtained, the Chitral 
expedition having had valuable help 
from the transport trains organized by 
the rulers of Gwalior and Jeypoor, and 
by the troops of the Maharajah of 
Kashmir. Still for our part we rely 
with greater confidence in regard to the 
future on this circumstance, that in- 
stead of British troops being in the pro- 
portion of less than one to six, as they 
were in the days before the Mutiny, we 
have now, or had in 1885 (vol. ii., p. 390), 
seventy thousand British with four hun- 
dred and fourteen guns, and 128,636 
natives, a proportion of more than one 
to two. So long as our trust in native 
loyalty and professions does not lead 
us to tamper with this proportion, and 
to take all the securities which a posi- 
tion, precarious in spite of all our efforts, 
requires, there can be no political un- 
wisdom in cultivating friendship and 
inspiring confidence in native States, a 
policy which we hope will, before many 
generations have passed away, lead to 
the introduction of friendly sentiments 
and civilizing agencies even amongst 
the hostile tribes who hang like a dark 
cloud over our north-western frontier. 
We lay down these volumes with the 
feeling that they are the record of the 
life not only of a brave and capable 
soldier, but of a loyal friend and of a 
very kindly and modest-hearted gentle- 
man. When he succeeds, it is his 
“luck,” when others fail, it is their “‘mis- 
fortune.” There is not an unkind word 
from beginning to end, and when an ad- 
verse criticism is inevitable, it is free 
from bitterness, and names are withheld 
as far as possible. Those who served 
under him in later life were made to 
feel that his eye was on them, and that 
their actions would be appraised in an 
ungrudging and appreciative spirit. 
The record of his young days is fresh 
and full of charm, recalling the bright 
young officer whose sobriquet of “Bovs” 
throughout the service was the Indian 
unerring sign of genial manners and 
personal popularity. And throughout 





the book, from the day when he “found 
his fate” to the hour when he penned its 
dedication, we have occasional glimpses 
of the domestic sentiment which En- 
glishmen recognize as the basis of 
national greatness, and without whose 
gilding this life of strenuous activity of 
“Forty-one Years in India” could not be 
the happy retrospect itis. By such men 
our Indian empire was won and by such 
men it must be held. 





THE EASTERN CRISIS. 

(MR. GLADSTONE TO THE DUKE OF WEST- 

MINSTER.) 

My Dear Duke of Westminster: Had 
we at the present date been in our or- 
dinary relation of near neighborhood, 
you would have run no risk of being 
addressed by me in print without your 
previous knowledge or _ permission. 
But the present position of the Eastern 
question is peculiar. Transactions— 
such only for the moment I am content 
to call them—have been occurring in 
the East at short intervals during the 
last two years of such a nature as to 
stir our common humanity from _ its 
innermost recesses and to lodge a trust- 
worthy appeal from the official to the 
personal conscience. Until the most 
recent dates these transactions had 
seemed to awaken no echo save in En- 
gland, but now a light has flashed at 
least upon western hurope and an unh- 
easy consciousness that nations as 
well as cabinets are concerned in what 
has been and is going on has taken 
strong hold upon the public mind, and 
the time seems to have come when men 
should speak or be forever silent. 

My ambition is for rest, and _ rest 
alone. But every grain of sand is part 
of the seashore, and, connected as I 
have been, for nearly half a century, 
with the Eastern question, often 
when in positions of responsibility, I 
feel that inclination does not suffice to 
justify silence. In yielding to this be- 
lief I keep another conviction steadily 
in view, namely, that to infuse into 
this discussion the spirit or language 
of party would be to give a cover and 
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an apology to every sluggish and un- 
manly mind for refusing to offer its 
tribute to a common cause, and I have 
felt that, taking into view the attitude 
you have consistently held in our do- 
mestic politics during the last decade 
of years, I can offer to my countrymen 
of all opinions no more appropriate 
guarantee of my careful fidelity to this 
conviction than, if only by the exercise 
of an unusual freedom, to place the ex- 
pressions of my views under shelter of 
your name. 

It is more easy thus to forego the lib- 
erty and license of partisanship be- 
eause it is my firm inward belief that 
the deplorable position which the con- 
certed action or non-action of the pow- 
ers of Europe has brought about and 
maintained has been mainly due, not 
to a common accord but to a want of 
it; that the anwise and mistaken views 
of some of the powers have brought 
dishonor upon the whole, and _ that 
when the time comes for the distribu- 
tion with full knowledge of praise and 
blame it will not be on the British gov- 
ernment or on those in sympathy with 
it that the heaviest sentence of con- 
demnation will descend. Let us suc- 
cinctly review the situation. 

The Armenian massacres, judiciously 
interspersed with intervals of breath- 
ing time, have surpassed in their scale 
and in the intensity and diversity of 
their wickedness all modern, if not all 
historical experience. All this was 
done under the eyes of six powers, 
who were represented by their ambas- 
sadors, and who thought their feeble 
verbiage a sufficient counterpoise to 
the instruments of death, shame, and 
torture, provided if in framing it they 
all chimed in with one another. Grow- 
ing in confidence with each successive 
triumph of deeds over words, and hav- 
ing exhausted in Armenia every expe- 
dient of deliberate and wholesale 
wickedness, the sultan, whom I have 
not scrupled to call the Great Assassin, 
recollected that he had not yet reached 
his climax. It yet remained to show 
to the powers and their ambassadors, 
under their own eyes and within the 
hearing of their own ears, in Constan- 
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tinople itself, what their organs were 
too dull to see and hear. 

From amid the fastnesses of the Ar- 
menian hills to this height of daring 
he boldly ascended, and his triumph 
was not less complete than _ before. 
They did, indeed, make bold to inter- 
fere with his prerogatives by protect- 
ing or exporting some Armenians who 
would otherwise have swelled the fes- 
tering heaps of those murdered in the 
streets of Constantinople, but as _ to 
punishment, reparation, or even pre- 
vention, the world has yet to learn that 
any one of them was effectually cared 
for. Every extreme of wickedness is 
sacrosanct when it passes in Turkish 
garb. All comers may, as in a tourna- 
ment of old, be challenged to point to 
any two years of diplomatic history 
which have been marked by more glar- 
ing inequality of forces; by more unl- 
form and complete success of weakness 
combined with wrong over strength as- 
sociated with right, of which it had, 
ubhappily, neither consciousness nor 
confidence; by so vast an aggregation 
of blood-red records of massacre, or by 
so profound a disgrace inflicted upon 
and still clinging as a shirt of Nessus 
to collective Europe. 

All these terrible occurrences the six 
powers appear to treat as past and 
gone, as dead and buried. They forget 
that every one of them will revive in 
history, to say nothing of a higher rec- 
ord still, and in proceeding calmly to 
handle those further developments of 
the great drama which are now in 
progress they appear blissfully uncon- 
scious that at every step they take they 
are treading on the burning cinders of 
the Armenian massacres. To inform 
and sway the public mind amid the dis- 
astrous confusions of the last two years 
there have been set up as supreme and 
guiding ideas those expressed firstly in 
the phrase “The Concert of Europe,” 
and secondly “The Integrity of the 
Turkish Empire.” Of these phrases 
the first denotes an instrument inde- 
scribably valuable where it can be 
made available for purposes of good, 
but it is an instrument only, and as 
such it must be tried by the question 
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of adaptation to its ends. When it can 
be made subservient to the purposes of 
honor, duty, liberty, and humanity it 
has the immense and otherwise unat- 
tainable advantage of leaving the 
selfish aims of each power to neutral- 
ize and destroy one another, and of act- 
ing with resistless force for such ob- 
jects as will bear the light. 

In the years 1876-80 it was the influ- 
ence of England in European  diplo- 
macy which principally distracted the 
concert of the powers. In determining 
the particulars of the Treaty of Berlin 
she made herself conspicuous by tak- 
ing the side least favorable to liberty 
in the East. In that state of things I 
for one used my best exertions to set 
up a European concert. In public es- 
timation it would at least have quali- 
fied our activity in the support of 
Turkey, which had then sufficiently dis- 
played her iniquitous character and 
policy in Bulgaria, though she has 
since surpassed herself. 

When the ministry of 1880 came into 
power we made it one of our first ob- 
jects to organize a European concert 
for the purpose of procuring the ful- 
filment of two important provisions of 
the treaty of 1878, referring to Monte- 
negro and to Greece, respectively. 
Fair and smiling were the first results 
of our endeavors. The forces of sua- 
sion had been visibly exhausted and 
the emblems of force were accordingly 
displayed, a squadron consisting of 
ships of war carrying the flags of each 
of the powers being speedily gathered 
on the Montenegrin or Albanian coast. 
But we soon discovered that for sev- 
eral of the powers “concert of Europe” 
bore a signification totally at variance 
with that which we attached to it, and 
that it included toy demonstrations 
which might be made under a condi- 
tion that they should not pass into real- 
ity. 

We did not waste our time in vain 
endeavors to galvanize a corpse, but 
framed a plan for the seizure of an im- 
portant port of the sultan’s dominions. 
To this we confidently believed that 


some of the powers would accede, and 
in concert with these we prepared to 
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go forward. It hardly needs be said 
that we found our principal support in 
wise and brave Alexander II., who 
then reigned over Russia. Still less 
need it be specified that there was no 
war in Europe, though, doubtless, this 
bugbear would have been used for in- 
timidation had our proceedings passed 
beyond the stage of privacy; but the 
effect was perfect—the effect produced, 
be it observed, on Abdul Hamid, on 
him who has since proved himself to 
be the great assassin. Our plan be- 
came known to the sultan, and without 
our encountering a single serious diffi- 
culty Montenegro obtained the consid- 
erable extension which she now enjoys 
and Thessaly was added to Greece. 

But as nothing can be better, nay, 
nothing so good, as the “concert of Eu- 
rope,” where it can be made to worx; 
so, as the best when in its corruption 
always changes to the worst, nothing 
"an be more mischievous than the pre- 
tence to be working with this tool 
when it is not really in working order. 
The concert of Europe then comes to 
mean the concealment of dissents, the 
lapse into generalities, and the settling 
down upon negations at junctures 
when duty loudly calls for positive ac- 
tion. Lord Granville was the mildest 
of men, but mildness may keep com- 
pany with resolution, and we have 
seen how he dealt with the “concert of 
Europe.” Very brief inter-communica- 
tions enable a man of common sense to 
see in cases where the principles in- 
volved are clear whether there is a 
true concert. But the mischief of set- 
ting up a false one is immense. Let us 
look at it in some of its aspects. 

First the criminal at once becomes 
aware of it, and sets to work to fiztter 
and seduce the power he may have rea- 
son to suppose best inclined. Secondly, 
what is the composition of the body? 
A cabinet can work together because it 
has a common general purpose, and 
this purpose has a unifying effect on 


particular questions as they arise. »ut 
the powers of Europe have no _ such 
common purpose to bring them  to- 


gether. Lastly, and what is worst of 
all, this pretended and ineffectual co- 

















jperation of governments shuts out the 
peoples. It is from this mischief that 
we are now suffering. It is diffieult 
enough for a people to use ad hoc e suf- 
ficient influence over its own govern- 
ment standing single, but what is our 
ease when we find ourselves standing 
in the face of our government with five 
other governments behind it, which we 
cannot call to account and over which 


we cannot reasonably expect to exer- 
cise the smallest influence? It is time 
to speak with freedom. 

At this moment two great States 


with a European population of one 
hundred and forty or perhaps one hun- 
dred and fifty millions, are under the 
government of two young men, each 
bearing the high title of emperor, but 
in one case wholly without knowledge 
or experience; in the other, having only 
such knowledge and experience, in 
truth limited enough, as have excited 
much astonishment and some conster- 
nation when an inkling of them has 
been given to the world. In one case 
the government is a pure and perfect 
dlespotism, and in the other equivalent 
to it in matters of foreign policy, so far 
as it can be understood in a land where 
freedom is indigenous, familiar, and 
full grown. These powers, so far as 
their sentiments are known, have been 
using their power in the concert to 
fight steadily against freedom. But 
why are we to have our government 
pinned to their aprons? The sense of 
this nation is for them non-existent, 
and the German emperor would lie 
well within his limits should he deign 
to say to us: “Turkey I know, and the 
concert I know, but who are ye?” 

At the heels of this concert we have 
plodded patiently for two years, and 
what has it done for us—done for us, 
not in promoting justice and humanity 


for that question has long ago _ been 
answered, but in securing peace? I af- 


firm that with all its pretension and its 
power it has worsened and not bettered 
the situation. When we pointed to the 
treaty obligations and treaty rights 
which solemnly and separately bound 
us to stop the Armenian massacres. we 
were threatened, by the credulity of 
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some and the hypocrisy of others, with 


a European war as a certain conse- 
quence of any coercive measure, how- 
ever disinterested, which we might 
adopt for checking crimes sufficient to 
make the stones cry out. 

Well, intimidation of this kind car- 
ried the day, and to the six powers, in 
their majesty and might, with their 
armies numbered by millions of men, 
and resources measured by hundreds 
of millions of pounds a year, was in- 
trasted the care of the public peace. 
It was not a very difficult task. There 
was not a real breath of war in the 
air two years and one year ago. Now 
Turkey has a casus belli against 
Greece. has a_casus belli 
against the powers. Turkey may have 
one against them, too, were it to her in- 
terest to raise it. So far as Turkey 
and Greece are concerned, this is no 
mere abstraction, and Europe flutters 
from day to day with anxiety to know 
whether there is or is not war on the 
Thessalian frontier. It is surely time 
that we should have done, at least for 


Greece 


the present occasion, with the gross 
and palpable delusion, under which 
alone can we hope for any effectual 
dealing by a European concert with 


the present crisis in the East. It is 
time to shake off the incubus and to re- 
member, as in days of old, that we 
have an existence, a character, and a 
duty of our own. 

But then we are told by the German 
emperor and others that we can only 
have reforms in Turkey on the condi- 
tion of maintaining the integrity of the 
Ottoman Empire. At one time this 
phrase had a meaning and was based 
upon a theory—a theory propounded by 
men of such high authority as Lord 
Palmerston and Lord Stratford de 
Redcliffe. It was that Turkey, if only 
she were sheltered by European power 
from the hostility of her neighbor, was 
alike disposed and competent to enter 
into the circle of the civilized powers. 
The shelter prayed for was assured by 
the Crimean war. After the peace of 
Paris in 1856 she enjoyed twenty years 
of absdlute immunity from foreign 
alarms. In no point or particular save 
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one did she fulfil the anticipation pro- 
claimed on her behalf. She showed her- 
self the match for any European state 
in wanton expenditure and in rapid 
accumulation of debt, to which she 
added the natural sequel in shameless 
rovvery of her creditors. It was at the 
cost of three hundred thousand lives 
and three hundred millions of money 
that the question of Turkey’s capacity 
to take rank among the civilized nations 
was brought to a conclusive test, 
negatively, through the total failure ot 
the scheme of internal reform, and, alas! 
positively through the horrible outrages 
which desolated Bulgaria and brought 
about fresh mutilation of the territory. 

It shows an amazing courage or an 
amazing infatuation that after a mass 
of experience, alike deplorable and con- 
clusive, the rent and ragged catchword 
of “integrity of the Ottoman Empire” 
should still be flaunted in oureyes. Has 
it then a meaning? Yes, and it had a 
different meaning in almost every 
decade of the century now expiring. 
In the first quarter of that century it 
meant that Turkey, though her system 
was poisoned and effete, still occupied 
in right of actual sovereignty the whole 
south-eastern corner of Europe, ap- 
pointed by the Almighty to be one of 
its choicest portions. In 1830 it meant 
that this baleful sovereignty had been 
abridged by the excision of Greece from 
Turkish territory. In 1860 it meant 
that the Danubian principalities, now 
forming the kingdom of Roumania, had 
obtained an emancipation virtually, as 
it is now formally, complete. In 1878 
it meant that Bosnia, with Herzegovina, 
had bid farewell to all active concern 
with Turkey; that Servia was enlarged 
and that northern Bulgaria was free. 
In 1880 it meant that Montenegro had 
crowned its glorious battle of four hun- 
dred years by achieving acknowledg- 
ment of its independence and obtaining 
zreat accession of territory, and that 
Thessaly was added to free Greece. In 
1886 it meant that southern Bulgaria 
had been permitted to associate itself 
with its northern sisters. 

What is the upshot of all this? That 
eighteen millions of human beings who 
a century ago. peopling a large part of 





the Turkish empire, were subjects to its 
at once paralyzing and degrading yoke 
are now as free from it as if they were 
inhabitants of these islands, and that 
Greece, Roumania, Servia, Montenegro, 
and Bulgaria stand before us as five liv- 
ing witnesses that, even in this world, 
reign of wrong is not eternal. But still 
it is dinned in our ears from the presses, 
and indeed from the thrones, of a con- 
tinent, that we must not allow our 
regard for justice, humanity, and free- 
dom of life and honor to bring into ques- 
tion or put to hazard the “integrity of 
the Ottoman Empire.” The great and 
terrible tragedy of Armenia is, however, 
for the time, I trust for the time only, 
out of sight if not out of mind. One 
hundred thousand victims—such is the 
number at which they are placed by 
Dr. Lepsius, one of the latest inquirers 
whose works are before the world, and 
who adds to other recommendations 
that of being a German—have sated for 
a time even a fiendish appetite. We 
wait in painful uncertainty until hunger 
shall return, and in the mean time even 
a milder phase of Turkish horrors ab- 
sorbs the mind and rouses the alarms of 
Europe. 

Of remaining fractions of European 
Turkey the island of Crete has long 
been one of the least patient under the 
yoke. It was here, I think, that in one 
of that series of rebellions which have 
lately been placed before the public eye 
through a letter by M. Gennadios, either 
two or three hundred Cretans, together 
with their bishop, driven by the last 
extremities of war to inclose themselves 
in a tower, chose to meet common and 
universal death by causing it to explode 
rather than to encounter horrors by 
which, according to Turkish usage, con- 
quered enemies too commonly have 
been treated. Into one more of these 
struggles the gallant islanders have now 
entered. We have perhaps advanced in 
this discussion beyond the stage which 
it would have been necessary to enter 
largely upon—particulars of the Cretan 
case having been stated with great force 
in the letter addressed by M. Gennadios 
to the Times, published in that news- 
paper on the 15th of February, and still 
remaining. so far as I know. without 




















reply—but it may be well to point out 
that the hopelessness of the Cretan case 
is manifested by a long series of re- 
bellions, in which the islanders, though 
singlehanded, engaged themselves 
against the whole strength of the Otto- 
man Empire in a struggle of life and 
death for deliverance. 

M. Gennadios enumerates the revolts 
of 1831, 1841, 1858, 1866-68, 1877-78, 
1889, and finally 1896. These figures 
carry with them their own demonstra- 
tive efficiency. It is not in human 
nature, except under circumstances of 
grinding and destructive oppression, to 
renew a struggle so unequal. The de- 
tails of that oppression and of the 
perfidy with which the pretended con- 
cessions to Cretans were neutralized 
and undermined, and of truly a Turkish 
manceuvre, by which a Mohammedan 
minority was sent on from Constanti- 
nople to carry on armed resistance to 
measures of concession, must be sought 
in their proper place, the histories of the 
time. 

This simple aggregate of the facts, 
presented in outline, once for all con- 
victs the central power and shows that 
it has no title to retain its sanguinary 
and ineffectual dominion. It is needless 
to go further. We are really dealing 
with a res judicata, for though not of 
their own free will, the six powers have 
taken into their own hands the pacifica- 
tion of the island and the determination 
of its future. But we must not suppose 
that we owe this intervention to a 
recrudescence of spirit and courage in 
counsels that had hitherto resulted in a 
concert of miserable poltroonery. 

A new actor, governed by a new tem- 
per, has appeared upon the stage; not 
one equipped with powerful fleets, large 
armies and boundless treasuries, sup- 
plied by uncounted millions, but a petty 
power, hardly counted in the list of 
European States, suddenly takes its 
place midway in the confiict between 
Turkey and its Cretan insurgents. But 
it is a power representing the race that 
had fought the battles of Thermopylze 
and Salamis and had hurled back the 
hordes of Asia from European shores. 
In the heroic age of Greece, as Homer 
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tells us, there was a champion who was 
small of stature but full of fight. He 
had in his little body a great soul, and 
he seems to have been reproduced in the 
recent and marvellously gallant action 
of Greece. 

It is sad to reflect that we have also 
before us the reverse of the picture in 
the six powers, who offer to the world 
the most conspicuous example of the 
reverse, and present to us a huge body 
animated, or rather tenanted, by a 
feeble heart. We have them before us, 
it is literally true, a David facing six 
Goliaths. 

Nor is Greece so easily disposed of as 
might have been anticipated; and what 
the world seems to understand is this: 
that there is life in the Cretan matter. 
that this life has been infused into it 
exclusively by Grecian action, and that 
if, under the merciful providence of God 
and by paths which it is hard as yet to 
trace, the island is to find her liberation, 
that inestimable boon will be owing. 
not to any of the great governments of 
Europe, for they are paralyzed by dis- 
sensions, nor even to any of the great 
peoples of Europe, for the door is shut 
in their faces by the “concert of Eu- 
rope,” but to the small and physically 
insignificant race known as the Greeks. 
Whatever good shall be permitted to 
emerge from the existing chaos will lie 
to their credit and to theirs alone. 

Is it to be wondered at that Greece 
should have endeavored to give aid to 
the Cretans? As often as they rise in 
rebellion and their efforts, due to Turk- 
ish blindness and bad faith, are en- 
countered by lawless cruelty, they fly 
in crowds to Greece, which is their only 
refuge; and that poor country has to 
stand and stand alone between them 
and starvation. As to their Turkish 
masters, it is not to be expected that 
they should find any cause for uneasi- 
ness in such a state of things, for ever 
since that evil day, the darkest perhaps 
in the whole known history of human- 
ity, when their star reeking with gore 
rose above the horizon, has it not been 
their policy and constant aim to depopu- 
late the regions which they ruled? The 
title of Turkey de jure is, in truth, given 
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up on all hands. In the meagre cata- 
logue of things which the six united 
powers have done, there is this, at least, 
included, that they have taken out of 
the hands of the sultan the care and ad- 
ministration of the island. 

If Turkey has the proper rights of a 
governing power, every act they have 
done and are doing and their presence 
in Canea itself is a gross breach of in. 
ternational law. It is the violence, 
cruelty, and perfidy of Ottoman rule 
which alone gives them any title to in- 
terfere. The intention which has been 
announced on their behalf, an announce- 
ment incredible but true, is that when 
the Greek forces should have left the 
island the Turkish soldiery, the proved 
butchers of Armenia, the same body and 
very probably the same corps and per- 
sons were to remain as guardians of 
order in the island. But the six powers 
have no more right than I have either 
to confer or to limit this commission un- 
less the sultan by his misconduct has 
forfeited his right to rule. Autonomy, 
too, being announced for Crete, and not 
by his authority but by theirs, Crete 
being thus derelict in point of lawful 
sovereignty, does all reversionary care 
for it fall to the six powers? Are we 
really to commence our twentieth cen- 
tury under the shadow of a belief that 
conventions set up by the policy of the 
moment are everything, and that com- 
munity of bloou, religion, history, sym- 
pathy, and interest are nothing? 

How stands the case of Crete in rela- 
tion to Greece? Do what you will by 
the might of brute power, “a man’s a 
man for a’ that.” and in respect of 
everything that makes a man to be a 
man, every Cretan isa Greek. Ottoman 
rule in Crete is a thing of yesterday, but 
Crete was part of Greece, the Cretan 
people of the Greek people, at least 
three thousand years ago; nor have the 
moral and human ties between them 
ever been either broken or relaxed; and 
in the long years and centuries to come, 
when this bad dream of Ottoman 
dominion shall have passed away from 
Europe, chat union will still subsist and 
cannot but prevail, as long as a human 
heart beats in a human bosom. 
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In the midst of high and self-sac- 
rificing enthusiasm the Greek govern- 
ment and people have shown their good 
sense in pleading that the sense of the 
people of Crete, not the momentary and 
partial sense, but that which is deliber- 
ate and general, shall be considered. 


The Greeks have placed themselves 
upon a_e ground of_ indestructible 
strength. They are quite right in de- 


clining to stand upon an abstract ob- 
jection to the suzerainty of Turkey if it 
so pleases the powers. Why should not 
Crete be autonomously united with 
Greece and yet not detached in theory 
from the body of the Ottoman Empire? 
Such an arrangement would not be 
without example. Bosnia and Herze- 
govina are administered by Austria, but 
I apprehend that they have never been 
formally severed from the overlordship 
of the sultan. Cyprus is similarly ad- 
ministered by Great Britain and Euro- 
pean history is full of cases in which 
paramount or full sovereignty in one 
territory has been united with second- 
ary or subordinate lordship in another. 
I quote the case of Cyprus as a prece- 
dent, and I apprehend that so far it is 
good, while I subjoin the satisfaction I 
should feel, were it granted me before 
the close of my long life, to see the 
population of that Hellenic island 
placed by friendly arrangement in 
organic relations with their brethren of 
the kingdom and of Crete. 

But in thus indicating a possible solu- 
tion I claim for it no authority. I ex- 
clude no other alternative compatible 
with the principles which have been 
established by the situation. These I 
take to be that, by the testimony alike 
of living authority and of facts, Turk- 
ish rule in Crete exists only as a shadow 
of the past and has no place in the 
future; and that there is no organ upon 
earth, subject to independent provisions 
on behalf of the minority, so competent 
or so well entitled to define a prospec- 
tive position for the people as that peo- 
ple itself. 

Further, it remains to be recognized 
that, at the present juncture, Greece, 
whom some seem disposed to treat as a 
criminal and disturber, has by her bold 

















action conferred a great service upon 
Europe. She has made it impossible to 
palter with this question as we paltered 
with the bloodstained question of Ar- 
menia. She has extricated it from the 
meshes of diplomacy and placed it on 
the order of the day for definitive solu- 
tion. I can remember no case in which 
so small a State has conferred so great 
a benefit. 

As to the notion that Greece is to be 
coerced and punished, I hardly like to 
sully the page on which I write by the 
mention of an alternative so detestable. 
It would be about as rational to trans- 
port the Greek nation, who are in this 
as one man, to Siberia by what, I be- 
lieve, is called an administrative order. 
If any one has such a scheme of 
policy propose, I advise pro- 
posing it anywhere rather than in En- 
gland. 

Let it be borne in mind that in this 
unhappy business all along, under the 
cover of the “concert of Europe,” power 
and speech have been the monvupoly of 
the governments and their organs, while 
the people have been shut out. Give us 
at length both light and air. The na- 
tions of Europe are in very various 
stages of their training, but I do not 
believe there is a European people 
whose judgment, could it be had, would 
ordain or tolerate the infliction of pun- 
ishment upon Greece for the good deed 
she has recently performed. Certainly 
it would not be the French, who so 
largely contributed to the foundation of 
the kingdom, nor the Italians, still so 
mindful of what they and their fathers 
have undergone; and, least of all, I will 
say, the English, to whom the air of 
freedom is the very breath of their 
nostrils, who have already shown in 
every way open to them how they are 
minded, and who, were the road now 
laiu open to them by a dissolution of 
Parliament, would show it by returning 
a Parliament which upon that question 
would speak with unanimity. 

Waiving any further trespass on your 
time by a repetition of apologies, I re- 
main, my dear duke, sincerely yours, 


to his 


W. E. GLADSTONE. 
Chateau Thorenc, Cannes, March 13. 
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From Macmillan’s Magazine. 

THROUGH THE SWAMPS TO BENIN. 

One scorching July afternoon we 
were lounging beneath the awnings of 
the Royal Mail Steamer Loanda, 
that vessel churned her way up the 
muddy Warri creek, one of the maze 
of tangled waterways intersecting the 
delta of the Niger. The yellow water 
flamed around us like a sheet of molten 
brass; the very palm fronds seemed 
limp with heat; and every beverage 
became lukewarm on its passage from 
the to the thirsty lip. On 
either were wastes of mangrove 
swamps, stietching away as far as the 
eye could reach, broken here and there 
by the raw green of the palm-trees. 
The atmosphere was that of the Niger 


as 


ice-chest 


side 


delta, dense and steamy, with some- 
thing in it besides the heat which 


seemed to sap the energy of the Euro- 
pean. 

At last, asthe steamer swung reund 
a bend, scaring flocks of 
parrots by the roar of the mail-gun, 
the Warri station came in sight. This, 
as perhaps the finest government post 
on the Oil Rivers save Calabar, seems 
to merit a description. Beyond a 
steep bank of firm earth, for here was 
dry land, lay a clearing hewn out of 
the dense cottonwood forest. In the 
centre of this rose a handsome wooden 
house, built, as usual in the Niger 
country, on piles, in the vain hope of 
escaping the malaria, surrounded by 
a wide verandah and roofed with gal- 
vanized iron. On either side lay a few 
straggling factories, the long white- 
washed sheds flashing back an i:.tol- 
erable glare, until the tired eyes were 
glad to turn again towards the green 
shade of the forest. Such is Warri, 
and every West African outpost, from 
Lagos to Cameroons, more or less re- 
sembles it. 

When the Loanda was moored to the 
rickety wharf we went ashore in 
search of Major Crawford,1 who ruled 
that district at the head of a few 
Yoruba black troops. There was a 
machine gun at either corner of the 

1 The late Major Copland-Crawford, D. 8S. O., 
who perished in the recent massacre at Benin. 


screaming 
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Residency, and two Yoruba soldiers, 
tall athletic fellows who, like the 
Haussa men, have some of the Arab 
blood of the north in their veins, paced 
to and fro beneath the verandah. Be- 
hind them lay a group of literally 
naked savages, squatting onthe ground 
in the fierce glare of the sun, and with 
easy-going African philosophy waiting 
their trial for wife-stealing, firing on 


peace traders, and similar misde- 


meanors., 
“Major inside court, sah,” said the 
we en- 


big Mahomedan soldier, and 
curious 


tere. the room. It was a 
scene. The hall below the house 
proper was packed with a mass of 
naked black humanity, oily and per- 
spiring; and thougu every door and 
had been opened, the atmo- 
sphere was awful. A _ soldierly man, 
with the stamp of the West Coast upon 
one 


window 


him (there is no mistaking any 
who has lived long in the feverland), 
was seated with a weary face at the 
end of the hall. A doubtful case of 
ambush and murder was being tried, 
and the officer leaned forward a little 
as the black interpreter examined a 
witness. When he saw us he beck- 
oned us forward, and said, in reference 
to a request on a former visit, that we 
might stay and hear the cases, if we 
eared. Our companion made some re- 
mark about the Black Hole of Calcutta, 
and went hurriedly oat into the open 
air, but we called up our courage anc 
remained. The natives before us were 
chiefly clad in blue tattoo, and wore 
their hair knitted up into fantastic 
plaits. They were men of great 
stature and breadth of shoulders, won- 
derfully muscular, for all the Niger 
tribes practically live with the paddle 
in their hands, the creeks being the 
only roads. Some had been arrested 
by the Yoruba patrol, and some had 
been sent down voluntarily by their 
own headmen, to be tried according 
to the justice of the white men. Steal- 
ing wives or slaves, adulterating palm- 
oil, and participating in abominable 
Fetish rites were the principal offences; 
and the major listened with infinite 
which would have 


patience to cases 





tested the wisdom of Solomon. Wit- 
ness after witness contradicted one an- 
other, for few races can lie like the 
West African when he makes up his 
mind to it; and still the major exam- 
ined carefally into each minute detail, 
in spite of the sweltering heat and 
fetid air, while the Yorubas_ stood 
grimly on guard with their rifles in 
their hands. 

At last the court was dismissed for 
the day, and when darkness settled 
down and the fever-mist crept out of 
the forest and spread its ghostly trails 
across the river, we sat out upon the 
wide verandah, and the major dis- 
coursed upon the comparative demerits 
of the climates of India and Africa. It 
is a melancholy coincidence, but nev- 
ertheless, a fact, as a certain surgeon 
in the African malvoats may remem- 
ber, if the fever has still spared him, 
that the last words Major Crawford 
said to us were these, as nearly as the 
writer can remember: “India is bad, 
but with care a strong man may live 
even in a very unhealthy jungle. 
Here no man must expect to live long; 
life is very uncertain.” It may not 
be out of place to say here that there 
were few British officers from Gambia 
to Niger so universally esteemed as 
Major Crawford. He was marked by 
a courtly consideration for every one 
with whom he came in contact, though 
the bush-tribes found his hand heavy 
if they provoked him too far. The 
writer remembers a time when _ the 
major had a despatch to send to the 
Colonial Office, and in order to save 
delaying the mail-steamer, he came 
off to it in a small canoe. He would 
not allow us to lower the accommoda- 
tion-ladder, but seizing a line scram- 
bled up the steamer’s side till his de- 
spatch could be handed on board. A 
tradei’s clerk from a third-rate  fac- 
tory would have required a gig and six 
hands to bring him off; a black official 
of the Gold Coast Customs would have 
gasped at the idea of such a lack of 
ceremony; and yet the holder of the 
distinguished service order was 
pleased to do what he could to save 
trouble to strangers. 














At dawn next morning the Loanda 
resumed her journey and steamed 
away through the creeks. That was 
the last the writer saw of Warri, and 
he has no desire to see it again; the 
germs of the African fever periodically 


stir within him even now. As a thin 
skeleton of a trader who went home 
with us said: “I came here fourteen 
stone, and look at me now; it’s a 
ghastly place.” 

When darkness came again we 


dropped anchor in the centre of a nar- 
row and the big steamer 
thousand tons she was) floated motion- 


creek, 


less with the muddy river gurgling 
against her bows. It was too hot to 


play cards in the smoking-room; the 
heat and the mosquitoes made sleep in 


our stifling, cockroach-haunted berths 
out of the question; and we sat on 
deck while the long, dark hours 


dragged by. A damp mist hid the sur- 
face of the creek, though the wall of 
sombre forest rose dim and shadowy 
above it, while from out of the dark- 


ness came the hoarse croaking of 
storks wading along the edge of the 
mud. At intervals an alligator 


splashed noisily among the mangrove 
roots, or a leopard howled somewhere 
afar off on firmer ground; then there 
would be silence for a space, and half 
choked with heat and the foul emana- 
tions of the swamps we longed for the 
cool air of dawn. 

With the first of the daylight 
were off again, steaming six knots an 
hour towards Benin, through what 
must surely be one of the strangest 
countries on earth. The dingy foliage 
of the mangroves spread far out across 
the winding creek, brushing the 
steamer’s side as she passed, while be- 


we 


neath the arched roots, which resem- 
bled the tentacles of a crawling 
octopus, were fathomless depths of 


foul slime or banks of festering mud, 
alive with loathsome scaly things that 


swam or crawled. Water, mud, and 
trees everywhere, and nothing else. 


Then at intervals we steamed by strips 


of firm earth, where lordly cotton- 
woods and feathery oil-palms' broke 
the monotony of the mangroves. 
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Trailing plants of many hues hung in 
festoons from the massive branches, 
and the ground beneath their feet was 
carpeted with clusters of the fragrant 
African lilies, whose flowers only un- 
fold at night, among which could be 
seen the crimson-spiked leaves of the 
pineapple. Here the tropical forest 
was royally beautiful; but it was a 
deceitful beauty, for death or sickness 
lurked in every breath of its scented 
air, and the germs of fever mingled 
with the odors of many spices. 

of 
occasional 


Beyond a few flocks frightened 
parrots, or an alligator, 
neither beast, nor bird, nor reptile was 
visible, for the wild creatures of the 
African forest invariably lie fast in 
their lairs by day, and only seek their 
prey at night. Of men, however, there 


were plenty. Canoe after canoe 
passed us, varying from forty feet to 
ten in length. The former are  un- 
wieldy craft, hollowed out of a single 
cottonwood log, and loaded down to 
the last inch with greasy kernels or 
palm-oil. In the bows a number of 


naked slaves, frequently women, plied 
the quaintly carved Benin padcdles. 
The word slaves is used advisedly, for 
although this is British territory, do- 
mestic slavery is everywhere common, 
Parents freely sell their children, and 
it would be interesting to know how 
many wives some of the white traders 


have purchased at £5 a head. The 
waist of the craft is piled high with 
cargo, and under an awning aft the 


headman-trader lies in state. He gen- 
erally affects a striped flannel jacket 
and batteied silk hat, when he looks 
grotesque; but occasionally he appears 
in his native nudity, and then he Is 
statuesque and antique. Let any ath- 
lete or anatomist view one of these 
Niger-men, and he will confess that it 
would be hard to find a finer specimen 
of physical hamanity. Of his mental 
capacity, however, so much cannot be 


said, though white traders have dis- 
covered that to take the bushman in 


Almost in- 
variably a guard of half-a-dozen big 
warriors, armed with sharp matchets 
and flintlock guns, occupy the stern, 


is not so easy as it seems. 
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where two women crouch around a fire 
preparing some glutinous mess of food. 

The arms are for use, not display. 
Every petty chief, who possesses a. vil- 
lage bordering on a trade-river, levies 
a heavy toll on all canoes passing 
through his dominions. This is winked 
at; but occasionally, if there are few 
Yoruba troops in the iocality, or the 
nearest official of the Niger Coast Pro- 
tectorate is down with fever, it happens 
that the canoes which enter that creek 
never come out at all, and the incom- 
ing boats meet mutilated corpses drift- 
ing down towards Forcados _ bar. 
When this happens, if the officer re- 
covers (which is not always the case), 
a notice is sent to the offender that he 
is fined much oil. Sometimes he pays 
the fine and reforms, and someiimes 
he sends back an insulting message, 
defying the queen’s men to reach him. 
Then a score of Yorubas and an armed 
launch are sent up; the town is burned, 
and for a time peace ensues. Then the 
trouble begins again, and so the weary 
round goes on. 

Many of the canoes, however, were 
smaller, and as they scuttled away 
among the mangroves at the steamer’s 
approach, we caught sight of the un- 
mistakable green gin-cases. The crews 
were probably smugglers, engaged in 
the profitable business of running 
poisonous potato spirit, which costs 
about twopence-halfpenny the quart in 
Hamburg, from the territory of the 
Protectorate into the domains of tie 
Royal Niger Company where the duty 
is higher. It is a profitable but haz- 
ardous undertaking, for the armed 
launches of the company patrol the 
creeks, and very ready justice is meted 
out on the Niger. The officials of the 
great corporation which rules many 
thousands of negroes are very reticent, 
but shots are frequently heard, and the 
natives say they are fired on first and 
questioned afterwards, if there is any- 
thing suspicious about them. It is not 
wise to place much credence in 
rumors, especially in Africa, but there 
are stories told of several dark trage- 
dies in the creeks where innocent men 
have been shot on sight. 


Some of the lighter craft were pad- 
dled by women only, and here, as in 
other uncivilized parts of the werld, 
the writer noticed that whereas the 
men, with the exception of their faces, 
were fine specimens of humanity, the 
women coulkl only be described as re- 
pulsive. It is so with most savage 
races, though there are women of the 
Gold Coast Fantis, in whose veins 
some of the blood of the old Dutch set- 
tlers still runs, who are almost hand- 
some. As a rule they carried a 
woolly-haired infant slung behind 
their shoulders in a strip of palm-net; 
why they do not lay them down does 
not appear, and it may be remarked 
that the writer never heard an African 
baby ery. One and all the canoes car- 
ried palm-oil, and as this is the staple 
trade of the Niger mouths, and the in 
ducement which leads many white 
men to enter this fever-haunted region, 
a brief description is perhaps permis- 
sible. The palm-nuts grow in rows 
beneath the main rib of the feathery 
fronds. In appearance and size they 
are not unlike a yellow plum with a 
dash of crimson cn one side. Beneath 
a thin skin lies a layer of yellow grease 
mingled with fibre, which is scraped 
off by the natives, and when the fibre 
has been picked out it is packed in 
calabashes for sale to the factories. 
There is no other preparation, and an 
immense quantity of the fragrant 
sticky paste is shipped to Liverpool, 
and there are many processes of man- 
ufacture in which its use is indispen- 
sable. A hard nut remains, which is 
cracked and the inside kernel, a little 
oily thing about the size of a hazel-nut, 
is also shipped in vast quantities to 
Great Britain, Hamburg, and _  Ant- 
werp, Where a thinner oil is pressed 
out, though the outer layer is the best. 

However, all this brings us no 
nearer Benin. It was again afternoon 
when we passed a large native village. 
The aromatic odor of burning wood 
warned us of its vicinity, and pres- 
ently we caught sight of the many 
rows of huts composed of sun-dried 
mad and thatched with palm leaves 
nestling beneath a_ semi-circle of 














stately trees. On the outskirts the pale 
green of the banana leaves contrasted 
sharply with the dark foliage of 
oranges and limes, and the scent of 
the white blossoms was heavy in the 
air. A bare stretch of 
hard trodden earth lay in front of the 
huts, the palaver-square, in the centre 
of which stood the sacred Ju-Ju tree. 

Now there are endless devils known 
to the West African, of whom Ama- 
laku, the water-spirit, is the chief; and 
it is remarkable that along three thou- 
sand miles of coast, from Gambia to 
Congo, although the races and lan- 
guages differ widely from one another, 
every negro trembles before the power 
of the Ju-Ju. The Fetish priests may 
be an evil lot, and they are certainly 
expert poisoners, but men whom the 
fever has spared to live long in the 
land say that they are by no means 
altogether ignorant impostors. The 
eraft is handed down from tather to 
son, and a Feddah, or Ju-Ju man, is 
set apart at a very early age and care- 
fully trained in the knowledge of 
every herb which may be used to kill 
or cure (most often «he former) and in 
oceult lore. It is certain that they czn 
do things which an ordinary Murepean 
ean find no explanation of, aud the 
true Feddah is cosmopolitan. !le may 
travel into the lands of a race kuowing 
not his language, and no man dare 
disobey his will. There are many curi- 
ous tales, and some ghastly ones, told 
about them on the Oil Rivers which 
may, or may not, be true; but white 
men who have been long in Africa do 
not care to provoke the Feddah unad- 


sun-scorched, 


visedly. It is certain they can admin- 
ister poison so skilfully that its 
presence cannot be detected by an- 


alysis, and yet the victim slowly dies. 
The writer once travelled home with 
two officers from Lagos, both very ill, 
and a clever surgeon of the Gold Coast 


government said: “I cannot diagnose 


this case; I feel sure they have been 
poisoned, and yet I can find absolutely 
no trace of it.” 

The village once passed we steamed 
out upon a wide, lake-like 
water, 


of 
of 


reach 


and the white factories 
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Benin rose to view. Opposite us lay 
the road cut through the forest when 
Bluejackets and Marines, aided by the 
Yoruba soldiers of the Niger VDrotec- 
torate, destroyed the stockade of the 
river-pirate Nana, who, thinking bim- 
self secure among the quaking 
swamps, mocked the government and 
blocked the trade-routes. The road is 
marked by a belt of smaller timber. 
Half an hour later the Loanda was 
moored to a shaking wharf at the 
leading factory. If there is a more 
dismal spot than New Benin it must 
be very hard to find. <A foul swamp 
borders the river for miles, and on this 
enough sand, brought from the distant 
bar in canoes, has been piled to per- 
mit of the erection of the _ trader’s 
houses and oil-sheds. In front lies the 
turbid river, and behind a desolation 
of mangroves rising out of festering 
mud, breeding fever and sudden death. 
The factories lie half a mile apart, and 
in each two or three sickly white men 
pass the dreariest of lives. There is 
barely sufficient sand about them 
hold the agent’s house, oil and = salt 
sheds, and beyond the piles which bind 
the whole together the oozy 
swamp. The place is infested with 
burrowing crabs, which undermine the 
ground to such an extent that canoes 


to 


lies 


are continually carrying sand to re- 
pair their ravages. The trader’s work 
begins early. At six he is up and 


about, to start the brawny Accra coop- 
at work upon the oil-barrels. 
Afterwards the store is opened, and a 
swarm of negro dealers, who have 
brought down vil or kernels, flock in to 
make their purchases. Little looking- 
glasses, villainous trade-powder, bot- 
tles of hair-oil and pomade (for what 
purpose no one knows), old silk hats, 
and cast-off European garments, are 
always in demand, and the business is 
‘arried on amid a babel of disputing 
voices. The larger traders, however. 
generally take gin or salt in return for 
their vouchers, and the latter article is 
shipped in immense quantities to tne 
Niger. From thence it earried in 
canoes and upon the heads of slave 
women (the favorite means of transit 


ers 


is 
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in West Africa) through 
which the foot of white men has never 
been set, and across the hot sand be- 
yond, until it sometimes reaches 
Southern Fezzan, for distance is ap- 
parently no object to the African. 
After leaving the factories the salt is 
packed in long mat cylinders, aud as 
it passes through dominions each 
sable potentate cuts off an inch, so that 
the quantity which reaches the final 
consumer is small and precious. The 
ways of the Soudan trade are still to 
a great extent unknown to white men, 
for the powers ruling in that wild re- 
gion allow neither trader nor explorer 
to pass their boundaries. When dark- 
ness comes (at six o’clock all the year 


forests in 


his 


round) there is no possivility of any 
recreation for the unfortunate agents. 
The river lies in front and a bottom- 
less quagmire behind; and the evening 
is passed grumbling at the mosquitoes 
and smoking on the broad verandah. 
Half their time, however, they are 
down with fever. It may be remarked 
that this settlement could offer but 
feeble resistance to a raid, each fac- 
tory being isolated. Should the king 
of Benin (Old Benin) lead his warriors 
down the river every trade-shed would 
be looted. However, as the Nimbi men 
found to their cost at AKassa, it is very 


hard work to annihilate determined 
Europeans crouching behind saltbag 


redoubts with repeating rifles in their 


hands. 

So much for the traders. There is, 
however, one Englishman at New 
Benin who does not trade. He is the 


acting-consul, and occupies a station 
on the river-bank with a handful of 
black soldiers, Yorubas or Egbas, from 
Lagos colony. The consulate is de- 
fended by neither wall nor stockade 
and could only be held against a rush 
by personal skill and valor. The last 
time the writer was there he was 
shown a pair of splendid tusks, which 
had been given the British officer by 
way of dash when he paid a diplomatic 
visit to the king of Benin.1 When 


1 No bargain is concluded in West Africa, or 
diplomatic visits made, without the exchange of 
presents termed dash. 
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asked to make a trading treaty that 
monarch replied, and the words were 
given the writer by one present: “I 
have allowed the white queen to place 
four small factories at the mouth of 
my river; but I am always king of 
Benin, and the next white man who 
enters my creeks will be shot.” 

Old Benin is a city stained with 
blood, and a place of unmentionable 
Fetish cruelties. The writer has not 
been there, but he has been within 
forty miles of it, and carefully gleaned 
what information he could from two 
white traders who once entered its 
gates, and also from many natives. It 
is probable that only some half-dozen 
Europeans have ever been inside it. 
There are many extraordinary 
told about this place, but it is 
erally believed to contain a 
wealth of ivory. The natives say that 
every king of Benin is compelled by 
the Ju-Ja priests to store much 
ivory, which may not be as a 
propitiation to the wood-devils, whose 
name is legion. One white trader, who 
had been there, assured the writer 
that he saw solid fences of fine ivory 
worth £1,400 a ton. Even allowing a 
large margin for imagination there is 
evidently much treasure in Benin. 
Every kind of horrible cruelty seems 
prevalent; human sacrifice is rife, and 
slaves are buried alive under the foun- 
dations of each new house. At certain 
seasons of the year many mutilated. 
and sometimes headless float 
down the rivers with the ebb tide; a 
grim hint of what goes on in the bush. 
Crucifixion be a_ favorite 
mode of execution, only that instead 
of using nails the victims are lashed 
to the trees. But the imagination of 
the daily press has already supplied 
the public with sufficient horrors, and 
this side of the subject is not an at- 
tractive one. 

It must be borne in mind that, while 
the subjects of the king of Benin are 
heathen and rank savages, when once 
his territory is passed the negroes are 
tinged with the semi-civilization of the 
Arabs, and have a little of the north- 
ern blood in their veins. There is no 
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great 
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difficulty in telling them at a glance 
from the bushmen of the coast; the one 
is a savage; the other is something bet- 
ter. 

Further north again, there are great 
Mahomedan sultanates with wailed 
cities and well drilled regular armies 
in addition to an organized trade, 
chiefly in slaves. It must never be 
forgotten that a hostile expedition as- 
cending the Niger would not be met 
by savage foes, except in the coast 
swamps, but would have to contend 
with formidable powers directed by 
men who are half-Arab, and are the 
equal of the European in many things. 

That, however, is not the case with 
the king of Benin. He is merely a 
blood-thirsty savage; but the Niger 
Coast Protectorate may possibly find 
it no easy matter to bring him to 
First of all it will be necessary 
to send the troops up the tangled 
waterways of the swamps in _ boats, 
and the bushman has a simple device 
for hampering the passage of a flotilla. 
It is forbidden to sell to the negroes 
any firearm but a flint-lock gua, and 
yet, for all that, every headman pos- 
sesses a small cast-iron cannon or two, 
and some even fairly heavy pieces of 
artillery,—kow obtained the officers ot 
government would give much to learn. 


order. 


One of these is lashed to a _ heavy 
trunk and hidden among the dense 
foliage overhanging a narrow creek. 


The naked ‘gunner practises until he 
can make certain of hitting a moored 
log every time; then the gun is wedged 
immovable and a wand, or some other 
easily concealed mark, set up on the 
opposite bank. When the foe ex- 
pected the bushmen crouch round the 
unseen gun, and the moment the flo- 
tilla lines itself between the muzzle 
and wand a load of nails and old glass 
is fired into it. This device was nsed 
with terrible success by the Brassmen 
against our expedition sent to punish 


is 


them after the sack of Akassa, and 
Major Crawford, among many other 
asualties, was badly wounded. An. 


other favorite device on the Oil Rivers 
is to moor a boom of logs across a 
creek, and while the crews are busy 
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murder- 


loosing the obstacle to fire a 


ous volley into them from an ambush 
on the banks. No one doubts that 
the power of the tyrant will be 


broken; but men who know the Niger 
creeks appreciate the difficulties to be 
faced. 





From The Cornhill Magazine 
PICTURESQUENESS IN HISTORY.' 


It is an old controversy whether his- 
tory is a branch of literature or a 
branch of science; but there is no rea- 
son why the controversy should ever 
be decided. A book is written; it must 
take its chance. It east upon the 
world to exercise such influence as it 
“an, to teach or to attract, to mould 
thought or to create interest, to solve 
questions or to suggest them. There 
is always one consoling reflection for 
authors, which ought to save them 
from disappointment. The deeper the 
impression which a book produces, the 


is 


smaller is the circle of its readers 
likely to be. The general public likes 
to take its journeys by easy stages, 


and will not be carried too far all at 
onee. Only a select few will be ready 
to undertake a serious expedition; but 
they are the explorers, and through 
their efforts knowledge will ultimately 
grow. When pioneers have entered 
upon a new field, it takes some time be- 


fore the communications are made 
which make travelling easy. Mean- 


while, ideas and notions float disjoint- 
edly into the general stock of knowl- 


edge, and affect public opinion 
insensibly in various ways. Knowl- 


edge of the past is of value as it ar- 
fords a background against which men 
view the present. It is of some value, 
as likely to affect men’s judgment of 
what is going on around them, that 
they should feel that there has been 
a past at all. Every additional item of 
knowledge about the process by which 
human society has slowly reached its 
present form is of increasing value. 
From whatever source it comes to 


1 A lecture delivered at the Royal Institution 
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them, it is so much to the good. His- 
tory is to be welcomed, whatever form 
it assumes. 

There can be no doubt that in late 
years there has been a very decided 
increase of general interest in history 
amongst us. The nature of political 
questions, and the tendency of thought 
about social questions, have given a 
decided impulse in this direction. In 
small towns and villages _ historical 
subjects are amongst the most popular 
for lectures; and historical allusions 
are acceptable to all audiences. It was 
not so fifteen years ago. At that time 
I remember an eminent statesman 
speaking to me sadly of his experience. 
He had been speaking to a vast audi- 
ence in the open air, under the shadow 
of one of our oldest cathedrals. The 
crowd was so great that it had to be 
addressed from various platforms, of 
which he occupied one. He told me 
that he was led by his architectural 
surroundings to indulge in a_ perora- 
tion in which he exhorted his hearers 
to act worthily of their mighty past, 
and pointed to the splendid building 
as a perpetual memorial of the great 
deeds and noble aspirations of their 
forefathers. The allusion fell upon 
dull ears; no cheer was raised: the 
point was entirely missed. My friend 
then strelled to the next platform, 
where a longer-winded orator was in- 
dulging in a lengthier speech. He, too, 
selected the cathedral to give local 
color to his peroration. He denounced 
the wrongs of the people, and shook 
his fist at the great church as the sym- 
bol of oppression, the home of purse- 
proud prelates who adorned themselves 
and their belongings at the expense of 
the poor. But in this case also no 
cheer followed; again a_ rhetorical 
sally which owed its point to any feel- 
ing for the past was unheeded. ‘The 
working-men cared neither for the 
good nor the evil of the past; their 
minds were set upon the present, and 
that was enough for them. I think 
this indifference would not be shown 
nowadays. One view or the other 
would raise a hearty cheer. There is 
nowadays a conception that’ things 


have grown, and that the way to mend 
them is to get them to grow in the 
right direction. This attitude of mind 
is the abiding contribution which a 
knowledge of history will make to 
social progress. Perhaps every branch 
of knowledge is more valuable for the 
temper which it creates, which can be 
shared by every one, than by its di- 
rect contributions, which can be judged 
by only a few. Again, I say, let us 
welcome the results of knowledge in 
any and every form. 

It is not, however, my intention to- 
night to criticise the various ways in 
which history has been written. It is 
enough to say that it is not absolutely 
necessary to be dull in order to prove 
that you are wise, or to repress all hu- 
man emotion in order to show that you 
are strictly impartial. On the other 
hand, the perpetual appeal to sent- 
ment grows tedious, and the steadfast 
desire to construct a consistent char- 
acter by disregarding uncomfortable 
facts, or explaining them away, does 
not carry conviction. It is even more 
impossible to write history with a pur- 
pose than it is to write fiction with a 
purpose. Fiction can at least select its 
own limitations, and professedly ex- 
cludes all the events of the lives of its 
characters except what suits its im- 
mediate purpose. We know that the 
stage of the world’s affairs could not 
be set to suit a particular past, and 
that men cannot be read into the ex- 
pression of abstract principles. His- 
tory is very impatient of direct morals. 
Its teaching is to be found in large 
tendencies, which, it may be, are very 
imperfectly traceable within particu- 
lar limits. History cannot be made 
picturesque by the skill of the writer. 
It must be picturesque in itself if it 
is to be so at all. All that the writer 
ean claim is the artistic insight which 
discerns the elements of a forcible com- 
position in unexpected places, and re- 
veals unknown beauties by compelling 
attention to what might otherwise be 
overlooked. 

We may agree that history shou!d be 
made as picturesque as possible; but 
picturesqueness cannot be applied in 














patches. Characters must be made 
life-like by remembering that after all 
they were human beings, neither 
wholly good nor wholly bad, but ani- 
mated by motives analogous to those 
which animate ourselves, and are com- 
mon to man in all ages. An historian 
ought to live with his characters as 
much as possible, and form a concep- 


tion of their temperament and ap- 
pearance, so as to feel that he is 
dealing, not with dummies, but with 


real persons. This is not always the 
method pursued. I remember being 
told by a friend that he was in a great 
library, and saw a popular writer anx- 
iously searching the catalogue, with a 


bundle of proofs under his arm. He 
proffered his assistance, as he was 
merely reading at large for a_ few 


days, and would be glad to have an 
object. “Oh,” said the author with a 
sigh, “I want to know the color of So- 
and-so’s hair, and I don’t know where 
to find out.” My friend spent three 
days in discovering this fact, an-1 ob- 
served, when the book appeared, that 
the information was used in a descrip- 
tion of the hero at a great crisis of his 
fortunes: “He stood with his shock of 
red hair and flashing eyes,” Now 
in this case it is obvious that the judg- 
ment on which the book was written 
was formed first, and then picturesque 
details were sought to deck it out. I 
have sometimes meditated whether or 
no the judgment would have been the 
same if the writer had known at first 
that his hero had red hair. As we are 
affected in daily life by personal ap- 
pearance as an index of character, su 
we might well be affected by some 
corresponding conception of tempera- 
ment in great men of the past. His- 
torical portraits are very valuable; the 
knowledge how a man’s appearance 
impressed those who saw him is 
equally valuable. No outburst of de- 
scription makes a man real. This is 
only possible by a sympathy between 
the writer and his character, which 
penetrates all that he says of him. A 
large, yet consistent, representaticn is 
the best form of picturesqueness in 


ete. 


this important field. 
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The danger of an excessive desire for 
picturesqueness is that it leads to a 
purely external view of the course of 
affairs. The writer hastily 
from one strongly marked personality 
to another, from one striking event to 
another, and neglects all that lies be- 
tween them. Yet personalities are 
only really interesting as they exhibit 
tendencies which are widely spread; 
and it is the of these 
tendencies which finds in 
the dominating character. In fact, the 
character itself is of no value for the 
purposes of history unless it be 
brought into relation with the general 
conditions of life and chought which 
produced it. This is the difference be- 
tween history and fiction. For the 
purposes of fiction you have to grant 
the possibility of the character which 
is analyzed or displayed in action. For 
the purposes of history you have to 
understand the correspondency of the 
character with the conditions and cir- 
cumstances of national life. It re- 
quires a skilful delineation of those 
conditions to give a character listori- 
eal reality. He cannot detached 
from his background. His whole in- 
terest lies in the fact that he really ex- 
isted, and he must above all things be 
made possible. The reader must not 
be left bewildered and amazed, asking 
himself what sort of men lived on the 
earth in those days, and what were the 
interests and pursuits of the ordinary 
man. 

It is obvious, therefore, that all his- 
tory cannot made equally pilc- 
turesque, and that it is useless to at- 
tempt to make it by deliberate 
omissions of all that is not picturesque. 
We must take human affairs as they 
come. After all, men did not live In 
the past for our amusement, but for 
our instruction. There were probably 
as many dull people in the past as 
there are in the present, and we may 
console ourselves with that reflection. 
I can see no reason why any one 
should read history except that he 
wishes to learn how things really went 
on. I do not know that any method of 
writing can make them always excit- 
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ing. I hear people 
plain, “The newspapers are very dull 
to-day.” I find they mean that there 
is no record of a great accident, or a 
horrible murder, or a political catas- 
trophe. I think, however, they would 
change their remark and become very 
serious if, let us suppose, the news- 
papers chronicled a great railway ac- 
cident on every day in one week. 
They would crave for a period of un- 
eventfulness, and think that it was 
more permanently satisfying. We 
need a stable basis to rest upon before 
we can find comfortable pleasure in 
instability. Pictur- 
must have an element of 
restfulness. It is not to be found in 
constant excitement, but in clear-cut 
and attractive presentation of events. 

The possibility of such presentation, 
strange to say, becomes greater as the 
events are more remote. This is due 
to two causes: first, that we have 
made up our minds more clearly about 
what is important in the past; but, sec- 
ondly, because the amount of matert- 
als which are available is_ limited. 
There is an immense difference  be- 
tween writing history previous to the 
sixteenth century and writing history 
after that date, owing to the nature of 
the material. The change which sepa- 
rates modern from medieval _ times 
was made by the conscious growth of 
nations, and the consequent complexity 
of international relations. The diffi- 
culty of dealing with modern history 
is the impossibility of isolating events 
and their results. This truth is ex- 
pressed in the amazing development of 
diplomacy and the vast multiplication 
of documents, which is to the histori- 
eal craftsman the dividing line between 
two periods. The contemporary chron- 
icler, who was previously the chief 
authority, sinks into the background. 
The historian has to wander patiently 


sometimes com- 


contemplating 


esqueness 


through endless byways, which lead 
apparently nowhere. It is compara- 


tively easy to form a clear conception 
of a man’s character when you have 
only the general outlines of his life 
and the record of his permanent 
achievements. It is much more diffi- 
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cult when you can follow his projects 
from day to day. The great mass of 
those projects came to nothing. Yet 
it is true, if we look to private life, 
that a man’s character is more re- 
vealed by what he tries to do than by 
what he succeeds in doing. Indeed, it 
is not paradoxical to say that his abid- 
ing influence is expressed by his as- 
pirations rather than by his achieve- 
ments. His most fruitful heritage is, 
generally speaking, his temper, his at- 
titude towards life, his method of 
facing its problems. The great ques- 


tion is, Did he heighten or did he 
lower the sense of duty of those 


amongst whom he lived and worked? 
The same mode of judgment seems to 
me to hold true in the large affairs 
with which history is concerned. Be- 
fore we can judge a statesman rightly 
we must follow his aims and methods 
in detail. He could only command cer- 
tain forces, the power of which was 
best known to himself. It is easy to 
prescribe an heroic policy at great 
crises, to lament apparent pusillanim- 
ity, and to arrange quietly in one’s 
study, after a lapse of centuries, an 
ideal termination to-*political difficul- 
ties. But we are all of us conscious 
of the difference between what we 
would do and what we can do. Every- 


‘ body who sits on a committee comes 


away feeling that he could have man- 
aged its business better by himself. 
But the use even of a committee is to 
show you what available resources a 
particular line of action can command; 
and you generally depart with a con- 
viction that it is only the second-best 
policy which has any chance of inime- 


diate success. Statesmen in the past 
suffered ander the same _ limitations. 
The possession of supreme power by 


rulers is only apparent. Somehow or 
other they had to discover what the 
nation was likely to do, and more than 
that they could not venture to under- 
take. Improvements in the mechan- 
ism of government are of use as they 
enable statesmen to gauge more ac- 
curately the forces on which they can 
1ely. There is one lesson that comes 
from reading diplomatic records: it is 

















that rulers were always trying to make 
the best of a bad business. Parlia- 
mentary obstruction is only a  con- 
densed form of what had always to be 
reckoned with. The outward expres- 
sion of tendencies has changed, rather 
than the tendencies themselves. 

It is very difficult to clothe with any 
appearance of interest abortive at- 
tempts which came to nothing, which 
were put forward in ambiguous lan- 
guage, and were often cloaks to some 
further purpose behind. Yet, as a 
matter of fact, these constituted the 
main activity of many statesmev, and 
if we leave them untraced or uomen- 
tioned, we are missing the point of 
their laborious lives. There is no more 
widespread delusion than that 2 man 
in a great position gets his own way. 
He is envied by the ignorant and 
thoughtless for his supposed power, 
for his freedom from petty in- 
conveniences of which they themselves 
are keenly conscious. The opportunity 
to do what one wills—this is assumed 
to be the privilege of those who direct 
affairs. One the great of 
history is to show the bandage, as well 
the responsibility, of power. The 
trials and disappointments of the great 
deserve recognition—not only their 
failures in great undertakings, the dra- 
matic downfall of over-lofty schemes, 
but the small difficulties of their caily 
business, the imperious limitations by 
which they were constantly hampered. 
This has a meaning of direct impor- 
tance to us all; but it is hard to make 
the troubles of daily life picturesque. 
The writer of fiction moves us by the 
stirring adventures of his hero and 
heroine in overcoming difficulties 
which stood in the way of their mar- 
riage. Then he leaves them to settle 
down to humdrum life as best tney 
can. They are no longer interesting, 
but become as ignoble and common- 
place as their parents were at the be- 
ginning of the book. The historian 
cannot treat his personages in the 
Same way. He has to face the diffi- 
enlty of extracting some interest from 
their average occupations. He is 
tempted to shirk it, and to hurry on 


those 


of lessons 


as 
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to something in which he find 
fuller scope for his power of descrip- 
tion. 

It therefore, this diplomatic rec- 
ord which goes far to injure the pic- 
turesqueness of history. It constantly 
reveals limitations which could not be 
overcome. It shows us the hero in his 
shirt-sleeves, laboring mostly in vain, 
and it enables us to see only too clearly 
his inevitable defects. But if we look 
a little longer we see that it enlarges 
his personality, and exhibits him as 
the representative of his nation. This 
really sets him on a higher level, and 
gives him a greater dignity. He is 
bearing the burden of his country, and 
is fettered by her deficiencies. There 
are many things which might be done 
if he had the means to do them. He 
can only reckon on so much, and must 
His proj- 


can 


is, 


make it go as far as he can, 


ects are tentative, and he is often 
obliged to withdraw from much for 
want of a little. He is not really his 


own master, but serves a public which 
imperfectly understands its own posl- 
tion, and grudges everything it gives. 
Whatever may 
attempt to do, it must not seek to abol- 
ish the pathos of humble industry. 

I have been speaking generally about 
ways writing history, 
in the ordinary acceptation the 
term. Let me attempt to go a little 
farther, and try to discover in what 
the picturesqueness of history con- 
sists It is obvious that, if it lies in a 
series of vivid pictures of events and 
striking presentations of character, the 
historian cannot rival the writer of fic- 
tion, and historical novels are _ the 
proper mode of expressing picturesque 
presentation. Some historians have 
felt the need of a more imaginative 
treatment than their subject properly 
allowed, and have supplemented their 
serious histories by historical novels. 
But the point which I wish to consider 
is the sense in which history can be 
made picturesque, and the reason why 
some periods of history are more capa- 
ble of picturesque treatment than 
others. 

Now the term picturesque itself sug- 


else picturesqueness 


picturesque of 


of 
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gests artistic handling; and it is obvi- 
ous that in art as much depends on 
the selection of the subject as on the 
mode of treating it. An historian is 
bound by his subject, and cannot make 
it picturesque if it is not so in reality. 
The great periods of picturesqueness 
are those in which personality is most 
powerful. This constitutes to many 
minds the charm of the history of 
Italy, especially in the fifteenth cen- 
tury. There was then a copious sup- 
ply of determined and adventurous 
characters, whose main object was to 
express themselves fully. Outward 
circumstances gave them a favorable 
opportunity. They rose by their own 
dexterity, and aimed at artistic com- 
pleteness in all their achievements. 
They are attractive by their freedom 
from conventional restraints, by their 
unhesitating self-confidence, and by 
the magnificence their aims. The 
same spirit which animated Italy 
passed on in a somewhat modified 
form to the rest of Europe in the six- 
teenth century, and became domesti- 
cated in France. From that time on- 
ward we may say that French history 
is the most picturesque. 

Yet it is worth observing that a mere 
expression of character, unfettered by 
ordinary restraints, does not of itself 
satisfy our craving for picturesque- 
In fact, the most purely _per- 
sonal history is that of the later Ro- 
man Empire, of the Byzantine Empire, 
and of its successor, the Russian Em- 
pire. For striking and dra- 
matic events histories surpass 
any others. Caligula and Nero, Leo 
the Isaurian and Irene, Ivan the Ter- 
rible and Peter the Great, outstrip in 
wilfulness and daring anything that 
Italy or France ever produced. Yet 
they seem to us remote and monstrous; 
they do not touch us with any sym- 
pathy; they belong to a range of ideas 
which is not our own; they represent 
characteristics of power with which 
we are not familiar. It is not enough 
that scenes should be striking, or char- 
acters strongly marked. and 
characters alike must stand some 
definite relation our 


of 


ness. 


scenes 


these 


Scenes 
in 


to ourselves and 





“out 
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actual surroundings. I doubt if our 
interest in Italian history would be so 
strong were it not for the fact that its 
records still remain and have _ their 
message for us. Italian princes would 
be forgotten had they not been patrons 
of artists and architects, whose works 
speak to us by their beauty and their 
grandeur. We wish know what 
was the view of life which gave these 
creations such dignity and grace, who 
were the men for whom such stately 
palaces were built, what was the con- 
ception of human character and its 
possibilities which prevailed in the 
community from which they sprung. 
The men themselves are only interest- 
ing because’ they conspicuous 
and intelligible instances of tendencies 
which we wish to see expressed ‘a ac- 
tion, that we may more clearly under- 


to 


were 


stand their meaning as expressed in 
the abstract forms of architecture and 
art. Our interest is not primarily in 
the men themselves, or their doings, 
but in the significance of the ideas 
which lay behind them. The same 


thing is true of the picturesqueness of 
French history. We are attracted by 
the process which produced that men- 
tal alertness and precision which char- 
acterize the French mind, that power 
of organizing life so as to get the most 
of it, which is sull the peculiar 
merit of the French people. 

This leads me to another point. A 
bald record of events or a faint de- 
seription of a character by a_ con- 
temporary does not suffice for histori- 
-al picturesqueness. Things may loom 
large, and we may see their impor- 
tance, but we cannot hope to reproduce 
them by mere exercise of imagination. 
Picturesqueness must come from ade- 
quate materials and every touch must 
be real. Imagination, after all, is only 
an arrangement of experience. You 
cannot really create; you are only bor- 
rowing and adjusting odds and ends 
according to some dominant concep- 
tion. It is useless in history to read 
a man about whom little is known into 
the likeness of another about whom 
you may know much. It is useless to 
reproduce an obscure period in the 














terms of a period with which you are 


more familiar. Where we do _ not 
know we cannot safely invent. Now 
picturesqueness in history must de- 


pend on the material available for inti- 
mate knowledge. It is only at times 
when men were keenly interested in 
life and character that such records 
were produced. We cannot make 
life of Byzantium live again, for the 
records are formal and official. Out- 
side accounts of magnificence suggest 
little; we need the touch of intimacy 
to give life. In short, picturesqueness 

possible in dealing with pe- 
when literature vigorous 
and contemporary memoirs were plenti- 
ful. 

I should not like to say whether the 
demand created the supply, or the sup- 
ply created the demand. It is enough 
that men were interested in themselves 
and in one another, and have left us 
the result of their interest. That in- 
terest arose from a belief in the impor- 
tance of what was happening, and a 
power of tracing it to individual ac- 
individuals 


the 


is only 


riods was 


tion. Hence prominent 
were closely scanned, their motives 
were analyzed, and the _ influences 


were care- 
cases their 


which weighed with them 
fully observed. In 
importance was entirely due to their 
position. But anyuow they were rep- 
resentatives of their times, of the 
habits, manners, and ideas which were 
current. ‘he pictare which we wish 
to have in our own minds is not 
merely that of the man, or of the 
events in which he took part, but of 
the life and the society which lay be- 
hind him. 

The picturesqueness of history, 
therefore, is largely due to memoirs; 
and the countries and epochs which 
have produced them are especially pic- 
turesque. Now it is great crises, pe- 
riods of disruption, great emergencies, 
which as a rule impress contempo- 
raries and furnish matter for close ob- 
servation. The production of crises is, 
of course, not the highest sign of hu- 
man intelligence. In fact, a crisis is 
due to blundering and incapacity. But 
when a is a revelation 


some 


crisis occurs it 
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the 
represent 


obvious in 
to 


of character. This is 
drama. It is impossible 
an ordinary man engaged in his oru:- 
nary pursuits. To show what sort of 
man he is, it is necessary to place him 
in an extraordinary and unexpected 
position; then all his hidden strength 
or weakness comes light. A man 
ean only be defined by his limitations; 
and when he 
has to act on his own initiative, robbed 
of his ordinary props, and forced to 
draw upon his own intellectual and 
moral resources. Hence it that 
we feel the attraction of troublous 
times in history, and regard them as 
the most picturesque. The Great Re- 
bellion and the French Revolution 
have furnished endless to 
dramatists, novelists, and painters, be- 
cause they of 
striking contrasts, and afford available 
situations. The human interest is then 
most intense, and our sympathies are 


to 


these are only obvious 


comes 


motives 


possibilities 


suggest 


most easily awakened. 

But though such times are the best 
for displaying individual character, it 
may be doubted if they are the best for 
displaying national life and national 
character. Indeed, they exaggerate dif- 
fering tendencies which, in an ordinary 
way, work harmoniously together, and 


force them into violent opposition. 
It is true that the tendencies were 
there, that they rested upon certain 
ideas, and made for certain ends. 
But in the exigencies of a_ strug- 
gle they assumed undue proportions 


and became one-sided through the ap- 
parent necessity of denying any right 
of existence to the ideas opposed to 
them. In short, national life depends 
on the blending of various elements, 
and the co-operation on a large scale of 


efforts which, regarded on a= small 
scale, seem to be diametrically op- 
posed. Periods of revolution destroy 


this process, and make the apparent 
opposition an absolute one for a time, 
so that the parallel between the indi- 
vidual and the nation fails in tunis 
point. A crisis in the life of the indi- 
vidual reveals his true character, be- 
cause it compels him to gather together 
the various elements of which tuat 
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character is composed and condense 
them into a decisive act. In the case 
of a nation, the contrary occurs. The 
crisis dissolves the bands which bind 
national character together, and sets 
some of its elements against others. 
All are equally necessary; they must 
ultimately be recombined and reab- 
sorbed; they do not really exist in the 
form in which they show themselves 
under the exigencies of conflict. Rev- 
olutionary epochs may be the most in- 
but they are not the most 
instructive. They may show us forcl- 
ble characters, but these characters 
are rarely attractive. They may em- 
phasize national characteristics, but 
they do not show them in the form in 
which they really work. It is true 
that a decisive choice will be made 
which elements are to be dominant in 
the new combination. So far as those 
elements were unknown and = unsus- 
pected before, the interest lies in dis- 
covering their origin and the source 
whence they drew their power. The 
picturesqueness of revolutionary pe- 
riods is really dramatic and  psycho- 
logical, not strictly historical. 

We come back, therefore, to the posi- 
tion that history picturesque at 
those epochs when national tendencies 
are expressed in individual characters, 
and when the consciousness of this 
fact creates a literary study of those 
characters which is given in consid- 
erable detail. It is worth while to go 
a step further, and consider what may 
be learned from this fact. Perhaps 
this may best be done by reference to 
the history of our own country, with 
which we are most familiar. 

English history not very pic- 
turesque. It has not produced a large 
number of striking situations or of 
strongly marked characters. It is by 
no means rich in memoirs, and the 
most stirring times have not called 
forth the most vivid description of 
their incidents. There no brilliant 
biography of Oliver Cromwell, for in- 
stance, by a contemporary. We have 
to piece together materials for the 


teresting, 


is 


is 


is 


characters of Henry VIIIL., Elizabeth, 
Mary Queen of Scots, and Charles L 
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No one at the time attempted to grasp 
them. The dramatic moments of their 
careers were only dimly and _ imper- 
fectly felt. Let me illustrate what I 
meant when I said that it was in .pos- 
sible for later writers to create deeper 
impressions than were present in the 


minds of contemporaries. Two situa- 
tions occur to me. as surpassing all 


others in English history in vividness 
and dramatic effect; they are the mur- 
der of S. Thomas of Canterbury and 
the death of Wolsey. This is entirely 
due to the fact that they profoundly 
moved men’s minds at the time, and 
are recorded in language which is full 
of the emotion so engendered. Both 
were regarded as great and significant 
catastrophes, important in themselves 
and in their results The death of 
Wolsey is a remarkable instance. In 
outward circumstance it is inferior to 
the execution of More, or the burning 
of Cranmer. Yet it remains more pic- 
turesque. We feel that More and 
Cranmer fell in a way like soldiers on 


the field of battle. They shared the 
fortunes of their cause, and our in- 
terest lies in discovering the exact 


point on which they took their intel- 
lectual stand, and laid down their 
lives rather than take a step further. 
sut Wolsey is a type of human for- 
tunes, of the inherent limitations of 
man’s endeavors, of the sudden _ re- 
versal of high hopes, of the restless 
chafing of an imprisoned spirit, and its 


final despair. This position arises 
from the literary skill of his biogra- 


pher, Cavendish, reflecting doubtless 
the permanent impression of his time, 


and expressing with deepening mel- 
ancholy the profound pathos of the 


wreckage of a life. This intensity of 
feeling could not have gathered round 
an ordinary career, but was engen- 
dered by the profound conviction that 
with the fall of Wolsey England had 
entered upon a new course in its na- 
tional life—a course the end and goal 
of which no man could foresee. Wol- 
sey had striven to make England pow- 
erful in a changing world. He had 
created forces which he could not re- 
strain within the limits which his pru- 














There was 


had 
deeper emotion at the downfall of him 
who strove to keep the peace than over 
the sad fate of combatants on either 


dence prescribed. 


side when once war had been pro- 
claimed. It is only the pen of one who 
is conscious of living through such a 
erisis that can be instinct with real 
feeling and can convey that feeling to 
after-times. 

It is curious to observe that these 
two instances, of Thomas of Canter- 
bury and Wolsey, are both cases of 
men who pursued clear and decided 
objects, and whose characters conse- 
quently detached themselves from the 
general background of contemporary 
life. The objects which they pursued 
were not in either case popular, and 
they had to trust mainly to their own 
resoluteness and skill for ultimate 
success. Hence came the attraction of 
their characters for their biographers. 
They were men who could be studied 
and described in themselves, apart 
from the results of their actions. In 
fact, any estimate of or sympathy with 
their line of action was entirely sec- 
ondary to the interest of the men 
themselves. In this sense they resem- 
ble the subjects of Italian or French 
history. They rose to power by their 
own capacity, and they used their post- 
tion consciously for the furtherance of 
objects which they deliberately se- 
lected for themselves. It is this which 
gives a picturesque interest to charac- 
ters in history. We are most easily 
attracted by a sense of completeness 
and self-determination. This, indeed, 
is the artistic quality in character, and 
alone admits of clear and forcible de- 
lineation. Opportunism, however suc- 
cessful, cannot well be depicted 
clearly; it must be considered by refer- 
ence to a number of possibilities, and 
challenges our judgment at every step. 
A man who is doing his best under un- 
told difficulties may be heroic, but he 
rarely enjoys any great moments 
which set forth his heroism in a strik- 
ing way. Our judgment may after a 
long survey recognize his worth, but 
that does not make him picturesque. 
William the Silent can never fill a large 
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canvas, great as was his contribution 
to the best interests of the world. 

The picturesqueness, then, of the his- 
tory of any nation, or period, depends 
upon the possibility of an individual 
detaching himself from ordinary life, 
in such a way as to express in himself 
its unconscious tendencies. The 
sibility of such individual detachment 
depends on the ideas on which the or- 
dinary life of the nation is founded. 
If these ideas are to be represented by 
a person, they must be comparatively 
simple. For this reason great crises in 
a nation’s history are the most pictur- 
esque, for they simplify national ideas 
by forcing one or two great principles 
into temporary supremacy over all else. 
Yet even in great crises England has 
not brought forth clearly representa- 
tive characters. Oliver Cromwell, for 
instance, was the executor, rather than 
the representative, of the principles of 
the Great Rebellion. They were never 
definite enough to be summed up by 
any individual. However highly we 
may rate Cromwell’s capacity, we can- 
not make him out as eminently pic- 
turesque, or place him by the side of 
Napoleon. 

We may, I think, go a step further. 
‘the ideas on which national life are 
founded may be ultimately reduced to 
the national conception of liberty. Ul- 
timately each man values the society 
of which he forms part for the oppor- 
tunities which it affords him of do- 
ing or being what he wishes to do or 
be. 

Now there is a difference, which is 
not always recognized, in the meaning 
of liberty to different peoples. It 
would be a long matter to attempt to 
explain this difference in detail an! ac- 
count for it. But we may say gen- 
erally that it depends on the way in 
which the rights of the individual are 
regarded in relation to the rights of the 
community. Let me apply this to the 
instances of picturesqueness which I 
have taken. In Italy, in the sixteenth 
century, the communities were 


pos- 


so 


small, and their position was so preca- 
rious, that men longed for the growth 
limits in 


of a national spirit, as the 
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which their actual life was lived were 
too narrow to express that life in its 
fulness. A nation could only pe 
formed by the power and influence of 
a dominant and resolute personality. 
Hence men were so interested in the 
development of such a personality that 
they were ready to watch various ex- 
periments and to endure much tyranny 
in the hopes of final success. This 
created a curious accentuation of the 
value of individual character, and an 
absence of any sense of its limitations, 
which was undoubtedly fitted to pro- 
duce picturesqueness, but had serious 
drawbacks in practice. 

In the same way, the historical cir- 
cumstances of the consolidation of the 
provinces of France under the Mon- 
archy developed a high appreciation of 
individual character; and the keenly 
logical intelligence of the French mind 
gave it a permanent place in litera- 
ture. 

England, on the other hand, became 
in early times an organized community, 
and there was no violent break in the 
pursuit of this organization. I cannot 
now trace in detail the results of the 
different cotrse of Lnglish and French 
history as reflected in the characters of 
the people. But this at least is obvi- 
ous: the average Frenchman conceives 
of himself as having a right to gratify 
his individual desires, without thought 
of others, to a degree unknown to the 
average Englishman. French civiliza- 
tion is concerned with the arrangement 
of the externals of life in the most com- 
fortable way. English civilization is 
concerned primarily with political in- 
stitutions and with the organization of 
the activities of life. The Frenchman 
conceives himself as an individual; the 
Englishman conceives himself as part 
of a community. The Frenchman, 
though wedded to his own country, and 
having no desire to leave it, still con- 
siders himself as a citizen of the world. 
The Englishman, though a rambler and 
an adventurer, ready to make his home 
anywhere, still considers himself an 
Englishman wherever he goes. France 
took for the motto of its aspirations 
“Liberty, Fraternity, Equality.” I be- 


lieve that if England had had occasion 
to formulate its aspirations in the same 
way, its motto would have run “Lib- 
erty, Justice, Duty.” 

Now picturesqueness is obtained by 
isolating men from their surroundings 
by getting clear-cut situations. To this 
a Frenchman lends himself; he is ac- 
customed to think and act by and for 
himself. An Englishman objects to 
isolation; however much he may _ be 
alone, and however decidedly he may 
act, it is as a representative of En- 
gland, with a mass of national tradi- 
tion behind him, which he would not 
rid himself of if he could. He will take 
enormous responsibility upon himself, 
but while taking it repudiates it. He 
minimizes his own individual part in 
what he does, and is persistently apolo- 
getic. 

I think I can illustrate my mearing 
from our literature. Shakespeare has 
shown with curious insight the differ- 
ence between northern and southern 
peoples. Othello and Romeo, when 
touched with passion, are pure individ- 
uals, and act entirely with reference 
to their own feelings. The difficulties 
of Hamlet lay in the fact that he could 
not forget that he was heir to the 
throne of Denmark, and could not act 
in such a way that righteous ven- 
geance should seem to be private am- 
bition. He could not escape from his 
attachment to society, and therefore he 
will always fail to have the _ pictur- 
esqueness which belongs to individual 
detachment. 

I have been speaking of picturesque- 
ness in its ordinary sense. The upshot 
of my remarks is that in proportion as 
history is picturesque in this sense it 
is not really history. For history is 
concerned with the life of the com- 
munity, and picturesqueness with the 
character of individuals. But there is, 
I think, a larger and truer picturesque- 
ness, Which may be found not in details 
but in principles. The great object of 
history is to trace the continuity of na- 
tional life, and to discover and estimate 
the ideas on which that life is founded. 
Individuals are only valuable as tney 
express those ideas and embody that 

















Such expressions are often to be 


life. 
found in lowly places, and are mani- 


fested in inconspicuous lives. It is the 
true function of history to discover and 
exhibit them wherever they may be. 
In our own history, at all events, [ am 
convinced that we need a heightened 
sense of the causes which produced 
those qualities which have created the 
British Empire. The most picturesque 
hero is the English people itself, grow- 
ing through manifold training into the 
full manhood which it still enjoys. 
What made it? What principles does 
it embody? How may these principles 
be enlarged in view of its great and 
growing responsibilities? These are 
questions which have an undying in- 
terest, and men’s minds are being more 
and more turned towards them. For 
us, at all events, the highest imagina- 
tive charm gathers, not round individ- 
uals, but round the growth of our con- 
ceptions of public duty. To trace the 
growth of that body of ideas which 
make up England’s contribution to the 
world’s progress, to estimate their de- 
fects, and to consider how they may 
be increased by broader sympathies 
and greater teachableness—this is a 
task which requires the qualities at 
once of a scientific explorer and of a 
consummate artist. 
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From The Revue des Deux Mondes. 
DIJON. 

I once knew an Englishman who 
adored Dijon. Never once did he fail 
to stop there, when, regularly as the 
spring came round, he set out upon his 
yearly pilgrimage among the old cities 
of Italy. “It is a charming place,” he 
used to say, “which I recommend with- 
out reserve; all the more because I know 
you detest a night upon the trains as 
heartily as I do. I leave Paris in the 
evening, and I get to Dijon in time to 
enjoy, at an hotel near the station, the 
best dinner of the whole year. Ah, 
what a dinner! What wine, what fish, 
what roasts; to say nothing of the mus- 
690 
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tard! Then I get a good night in a large 
chamber, thoroughly warmed, and the 
next morning I fare forth on my way 
refreshed and rejuvenated, and carry- 
ing with me from that delightful town, 
an impression of mingled gratitude and 
regret.” It occurred to me one day to 
ask my friend if there were no other 
curiosities at Dijon, for I knew him to 
be a bit of an archeologist, and rather 
enamoured of fine monuments. “Upon 
my word,” he replied, “I never thought 
to inquire. I do remember a sort of 
triumphal arch near the hotel; and I 
should say you saw spires from the 
railway. But the town little 
way off; the express won't wait, and it 
is enough for me that Dijon is one of 
the places where you dine best, in all 
this world.” 

My friend was quite right. You can 
get an admirable dinner at Dijon as I 
myself ascertained, when I too came to 
stop over there. And I observed 
that mine was not the only Englishman 
who had discovered the fact. Every 
evening saw new batches of his com- 
patriots arriving at the hotel which he 
had eulogized. They dine and sleep 


is some 


also 


there, and take the first train in the 
morning. Some are off for Marseilles 
and Nice. Others for Milan, or the 


smiling shores of the Lake of Geneva, 
Not one of them seems have 
suspected that this place “wuere you 
dine so well,” is also one of the most 
interesting cities in all Europe; one of 
the richest in works of art and historic 
associations; a city which is, as a matter 
of fact, neither Italian, Provencal. nor 
even Burgundian, but simply Dijonian, 
having an elegance and a charm quite 
peculiar to itself. They have no notion 
whatever that beyond the small tri- 
umphal arch aforesaid, ten churches 
await them, each one unique in its 
way—Saint Benigne, Notre Dame, 
which is as pure and harmonious in its 
lines as any Greek temple, the amazing 
church of Saint Michel, the graceful one 
of Sainte Anne; while a hundred steps 
from the station on the other side, you 
have in the ancient gateway of the 
Carthusian monastery and the Puits de 
Miise, the most perfect, in fact the sole 
authentic masterpiece of the Flemish 


ever to 
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sculpture of the Renaissance. 
all do people suspect that, at 
better than almost anywhere else, one 


Least of 
Dijon, 


may study the succession of the ages; 
taking in at a single glance, the primi- 
tive physiognomy, the characteristic 
aspect, and the continuous life of the 
town. 

However, these foreigners are atleast 
alive to one of the merits of the Bur- 
gundian capital. But how many of tie 
French travellers who through 
Dijon, have ever cared to pause there? 
Time was, of course, when everybody 


pass 


did so. Dijon was the first important 
stage on the route to the South, and 
there is not one of the old-fashioned 


books on Italy or Switzerland, which 
does not begin with a description of the 
palace of the dukes of Burgundy. But 
nowadays people are in too great a 
hurry to halt short of Milan or Genoa 
or Lausanne; and Dijon, save for its 
railway restaurant, is absolutely of no 


account. Many another town has met 
the same destiny. Of all the countless 
tourists who traverse Belgium every 


summer, are there so many as five who 
ever dream of pausing by the way to 
visit the church, the venerable streets 
and the museum of Saint Quentin; or to 
make the acquaintance of Arras and 
Douai, those noble slumbering cities; or 
to give a look at the paintings, the draw- 
ings, the Téte-de-Cire, which constitute, 
did constitute before, 


or rather which 


alas! they were all overgrown with 
fungi—the matchless treasure of the 


museum of Liile? 

For the rest it is not time alone that is 
lacking. The opinion has grown up and 
is being industriously propagated, that 
provincial France is absolutely devoid 
of interest: Paris having absorbed all 
the life, thought, and art of the coun- 
try. It is admitted, of course, that the 
old monuments are still there; that their 
stones have thus far resisted the stress 
of centralization. But they are _ re- 
garded as dead things in dead places, 
and the desire to see them is gradually 


diminishing. There is an idea that 
everything curious and beautiful in 
France, is bound sooner or later to be 
brought to the capital; and the influx of 
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people and of objects is indeed always 
upon the increase. To speak only of 
Dijon—have we not witnessed the in- 
stallation in the Louvre of two of the 
most local of its works of art: the tomb 
of “Phillippe Pot,” and the charming 
Virgin of the Rue Porte-aur-Lions? 
And has not the proposal actually been 
made to follow up these removals, by 
exchanging a few Bolonais or a Sévres 
vase, for the two tombs in the museum, 
and the Puits de Miise? 

Luckily this last is only a project; and, 
pending their complete spoliation the 
provincial towns of France are still 
tolerably rich in noble works of art. 
Dijon, for instance, is now, as it has 
always been,alivingmuseum. There is 
a soul in every street. Each dwelling 


delights the eye by some elegant or 
piquant peculiarity. We get the im- 
pression when there—to quote Emile 


Montégut of “a town which has always 
prospered, and which has had the good 
sense not to change too much.” One 
has but to glance at the illustrations of 
a work’ lately by M. 
Chabeuf, to the glories of his native 
town, at once to comprehend the variety, 
the charm, and the venerable yet ever 
fresh beauty of Dijon. 

No, God be thanked! . aris has not yet 
absorbed all the art of France, nor all 
of its life and thought! There is a book, 
written, illustrated, and published in the 
provinces; and it is, indubitably one of 
the most beautiful which has appeared 
for many years; one of the most sump- 
tuous and carefully prepared, and one 
of the best-written; almost more inter- 
esting to read than merely to see. The 
author, M. Chabeuf lives in Dijon, or. 
rather in Saint-Seine at the of 
Dijon, but he has a capital style for all 
that. He is not with knowing 
his town; he carries, so to speak, its past 
within himself. The life of the old city, 
from age to age, is his 
eyes. The chapter entitled “» eudal and 
Ducal Dijon,” contains some of the most 
vivid, exact, and fascinating pictures of 
medizeval society ever produced. The 
author is, moreover, a sage and a phi- 


consecrated 


gates 


content 


evoked before 
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losopher. Over and above the power of 
seeing truly, he has that of making just 
reflections on the things which he has 
The moralist always there, 
lurking behind the historian and the 
archzeologist. After remarking on the 
great irregularity of the streets of Dijon 
he observes: “But let us not complain 
too much of this; and above all, let us 
not blame the spirit of the Middle Ages! 
Dijon grew up of itself, a little at hap- 
hazard, with the independence which is 
a characteristic of its people. And if 
our reason is sometimes outraged by its 
incongruities do we not find ample com- 
pensations? . Positively, when 
remember the difficulties with which 
our fathers had to contend, we wonder 


seen. IS 


we 


how they managed to live at all. But 
live they did; and gaily. They bore 


their troubles better than we bear ours. 
A regular visitation of the plague had 
no more effect on them, than the mild 
epidemics of to-day have upon our- 
selves; putting many of us to flight, and 
robbing the rest of their wits. 

It will be seen that our sage cherishes 
no extravagant faith in the so-called 
progress of civilization. It not that 
he is prejudiced against the present; but 
he loves the past as well as he knows 
it; and this is at all events a precious 
quality in a historian. It enables M. 
Chabeuf to study with impartial sym- 
pathy. every one of: the 
phases in the development of Dijon; 
finding, in each, the expression of some 
special ideal, either of luxurious refine- 
ment, or of tranquil happiness; finding 
in each also, under a new but 
essentially unchanged by time, the same 
healthful and well-known Dijonian 
mind. So he from quarter to 
quarter, hunting for the slightest ves- 
tiges of the vanished times. Now he 
describes the monuments of his beloved 
town, and now he their 
tory; and yet again, he takes them for 
a text, and reconstructs around them 
the entire epoch to which they bear 
witness. Happy town—where every 
epoch has left some enduring 
trace! 


is 


successive 


aspect 


goes 


recounts his- 
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From Good Words. 
CLEMATIS. 


(FROM THE CHINESE.) 


Parr IT, 


So saying Chang led the way to the 
point of view in question, from which 
the two young men gazed in admira- 
tion at the mass of which 
looked as though it had been dyed in 
blood, brilliant its hue. After 
a lengthened contemplation of the 
scene they returned to the study where 
Chang, who was haunted with the fear 


blossom 


so was 


that he might be summoned to Pai’s 
repast before the song was finished, at 


once spread paper before his friend. 
With an imagination influenced by the 
beauty of the blossom, Su poured forth 
his ideas in duleet numbers. * 

“These are my rough, untaught 
lines,” he said, as he handed the result 
to Chang. “I pray you not to jeer at 
them.” 

But Chang was in no humor to jeer. 
He took the paper and read its contents 
with delight. Not but several 
times he conned the song over, until Su 
muttered to himself, “He looks 
though he was learning it by heart.” 

While they were thus engaged a ser- 
vant entered. 

“My master, he said, addressing 
Chang, “is in the study of Dreamy 
Carelessness and invites you, to 
converse with him there.” 

“There is no reason why you should 


once 


as 


” 


sir, 


gzo,”’ said Chang, rising to obey the 
summons. “I shall not be long away, 


and you will find this very quiet and 
enjoyable.” 

“Su was not at all unwilling to re- 
main, for he anxious to find out 
all he could about Clematis. Mean- 
while, having put Su’s song into 
sleeve, Chang went over to the study 
of Dreamy Carelessness where he was 
welcomed by Pai, who invited him to a 
repast under the red pear-tree. 

“Seated as we are to-day,” 
“beneath these flowers, the opportunity 


was 


his 


he said, 
should not be missed of expressing our 
admiration in verse, and I would sug 
gest that you should write me a song.” 
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Chang, secure in his recollection of 
Su’s lines, replied cheerily, “How dare 
I decline?” 

Then, having refreshed himself with 
an extra glass of wine, he assumed the 
attitude of one in deep thought, and 
presently wrote from memory the first 
few stanzas of Su’s song. Towards the 
end, however, his memory failed him. 
Under other circumstances he would 
have become flurried by this mishap, 
but the consciousness that he had the 
original at hand gave him courage, and 
making an excuse he retired behind a 
bank of flowers where he read and re- 
read the required verses. With his 
memory refreshed he returned, and 
with a flowing pencil completed the 
song. 

“This is indeed a wonderful perform- 
ance,” said Pai, as he looked over the 
paper. “The measure is harmonious 
and the diction is perfect. The time 
must assuredly come when you _ will 
give me the go-by in honor and reputa- 
tion.” 

“How is it possible,” 
Chang, “to compare a clod beneath the 
grass with a cloud which floats in the 
azure?” 

While the two were thus conversing 
the demon of unrest impelled Clematis 
to test the truth of Primrose’s descrip- 
tion of Chang by the evidence of her 
own senses. So, taking advantage of 
the absence of her maid, she stealthily 
made her way towards the Pavilion of 
Flowers. Cautiously she crept under 
the bushes with so light a foot that sane 
surprised the birds enjoying their mid- 
day rest and deluded them by her 
beauty into the belief that she was 
some new invention of the “Goddess of 
a Hundred Flowers.” Just as she ap- 
proached the pavilion, Su  sauntered 
out, and as he stood gazing on the 
scene of floral beauty about him, with 
all the delicacy of youth in his appear- 
ance, Clematis was lost in surprise and 
admiration. To her astonished eyes he 
looked like a god rising from the flow- 
ers, and seemed to be rippling over, 
like an autumn wave, with the inspira- 
tion of genius. Motionless she watched 
his every movement until he’ turned 


answered 


back into the pavilion, when she hur- 
ried to her boudoir filled with indigna- 
tion against Primrose for havirg ma- 
ligned the figure and features of the 
poet. 

As she entered she was met by that 
young person, who exclaimed, “where 
have you been, miss? I have been 
looking for you everywhere to tell you 
that dinner is ready.” 

Clematis was so angry that she 
passed her without a word. Primrose, 
who saw the unwonted look of dis- 
pleasure on her mistress’s brow, asked 
the cause of her anger. 

“You faithless girl,” replied Clem- 
atis, “how could you bring so false a 
report. You might have destroyed the 
happiness of my life.” 

“You must be joking, miss; how have 
I deceived you?” 

“Did you not tell me that Chang was 
ugly?” 

“Oh, said Primrose, laughing, 
“that’s my fault, is it?’ All I can say 
is that I am not only willing to be 
abused but to be put to death if Chang 
is anything but what I represented him 
to be.” 

“You must be either truthless or 
blind, then,” said Clematis, still boiling 
over with anger. “I have seen him my- 
self, and in the whole empire he has 
not got his equal.” 

“Why, this is strange. How can you, 
miss, talk so of such a man? But per- 
haps you have made a mistake and 
have seen the wrong young gentle- 
man.” 

“Who could there possibly be in 
the pavilion in the garden beside 
him?” 

“I don’t know, but from your de- 
scription it could not have been Chang. 
Let me go and make another inspec- 
tion.” 

Not having the same motive for se- 
crecy that actuated Clematis, Primrose 
walked into the garden and was speed- 
ily discovered by Su, who observed her 
pear-shaped shoulders, her willow 
waist, her pretty features and her 
graceful gait with considerable inter- 
est. Coming behind her he put his 
hand on her shoulder and said:— 














“My pretty miss, whose maid are 
you?” 

At first Primrose was too much over- 
come by the sight of the youth and 
beauty of Su to answer, but presently 
recovered sufficiently to reply, “I wait 
upon Miss Pai.” 

“Then you afford another instance of 
the truth of the saying, ‘Like mistress 
like maid,’” said Su, looking at her 
with admiration. 

Primrose blushed and smiled, and in 
her turn asked, “And what daring but- 
terfly are you who have thus ventured 
to enter the garden of flowers?” 

“I am Su, the writer of some verses 
on the spring willows, and though my 
poem was not successful with your 
mistress, I cannot tear myself away 
from this spot.” 

“You look like a scholar,” said Prim- 
rose. “How can it be that your verses 
were rejected?” 

“My poem was hastily written, and 
Miss Pai did not think it worthy the 
award. But what I do not understand 
is this: how your mistress with her 
learning and penetration can have pre- 
ferred the verses of a man who de- 
serves only to be laughed at.” 

“You must not speak slightingly of 
Mr. Chang. In appearance I admit,” 
said Primrose, with a smile, “he is not 
to be compared with you, but his 
poetry is excellent.” 

“Your explanation only makes mat- 
ters more difficult to understand than 
ever. If his appearance had pleased 
your mistress I could have excused it, 
for young ladies take queer fancies; 
but that she should have thought well 
of his poetry is strange indeed.” 

“People have their taste in poetry as 
in other things,” said Primrose, who 
was rather nettled at Clematis’s taste 
being called in question. 


“Alas!” said Su, with a sigh, “my 
luck is against me. I had hoped to 


have secured your lovely and talented 
mistress, but instead of that her scorn 
has left me longing and sorrowful.” 
The young man’s grief touched Prim- 
rose to the heart. She was susceptible, 
and Su was good-looking. She edged 
towards him so far as the “Rules of 
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Propriety” would permit and _ said 
softly :— 

“You must not think that my mis- 

tress is unfair in her judgment. If you 

are dissatisfied why not write out 


again the piece you sent in and I will 
“arry it to her. Possibly she may find 
in it some pearls which she overlooked 
at first.” 

“If you will do this for me, 


” 


said Su, 


“IT shall be eternally grateful to 
you.” 
“Well, then, set to work at once,” 


said Primrose, “for I ought to he go- 
ing back.” 

Without more ado Su took a sheet of 
flowery note paper, and having seated 
himself took off his spectacles to wipe 


them. The depth of his feelings had 
bedewed their surface. 

“How odd you look without your 
glasses,” said Primrose, who had 
watched the proceeding with some 
amusement, 


“IT am obliged to wear them always,” 
explained Su, “for my sight pe- 
culiar. Without them I see everything 
upside down. At the present moment 
you look as if you were standing on 
your head.” 


is 


“Then put them on at once,” said 
Primrose, laughing. 

Su obeyed, and in a very few min- 
utes handed the maid a copy of the 


original ode. 

With an air of triumph, 
entered Clematis’s presence. 

“I knew you were mistaken, 
she said. 

“How do you mean?” 
atis. 

“Why if Chang were anything like 
the very nice young gentleman you 
saw in the garden, he would indeed be 
delightful.” 

“If it was not Chang, who was it?’ 

“A friend of his—Su.” 

“What is he doing here?’ 

“He says that he sent you an ode on 
the spring willows which was not more 
successful in winning your favor than 
he is in trying to tear himself from this 
spot.” 

At these words, Clematis’s willow- 
leaved eyebrows lowered, and the ap- 


Primrose 


miss,’ 


asked Clem- 
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ricot bloom on 
the hue of autumn. 
“Was there ever such an unfortunate 


her cheeks became as 


position?’ she said. “Here is Chang 
all talent and hideously ugly; and 


there is Su who is shaped like a god 
but who, poor fellow, has no more idea 
poetry than this embroidery 


of 
frame. 

“They say,” said Primrose, “that 
beautiful women are always ill-fated. 
But after all, though Su is no poet, he 
would, in my opinion, make you a very 
pretty husband.” 

“In appearance he is divine, 
her mistress. “Oh, why, I 
does he not take to study?” 

“That is what I asked him, and he 
protested that his poetry is good and 
that your judgment is wrong. At first 
I was inclined to pooh-pooh this, but 
when I observed his scholarly bearing, 
I told him to write out again his origi- 
nal ode, and promised that I would 
give it to you. So, here it is.” 

“Why,” said Clematis, as she read 
the paper, “it is word for word Chang’s 


, 


replied 
wonder, 


poem.” 

“Haiyah!’ said Primrose. 
has stolen it.” 

“No,” answered Clematis. “I am in- 
clined to think that Chang is the thief. 
Besides, Chang’s handwriting is tne 
handwriting of a clown, whereas his 
poem, though written in shirtless and 
shoeless haste, is as though traced by 
a dragon.” 

“If so, why not go at once to your 
father and tell him all. He would be 
sure to send Chang about his business, 
and then you will marry this youth, 
and a very charming couple you will 
make.” 

‘“‘Because I have become possessed of 
his poem in a clandestine way, and my 
father would have a right to look sus- 
piciously on me if he found that I had 
been communicating with this youth, 
even though vicariously.” 

At this moment a_e servant-maid 
handed Clematis Chang’s song on the 
red-blossomed pear-tree. 

“Well,” she said, presently, 


“Then he 


“if he 


stole the poem on the spring willows 
he cannot have stolen this one, which 
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is quite as good, if not better, than that 
piece.” 

“Whatever you do, miss,” replied 
Primrose anxiously, “don’t give up the 
young gentleman in the garden. I 
don’t believe that Chang is a real poet. 
You can no more take a white cloth out 
of an indigo vat than you can get good 
verses out of that ugly, coarse creature. 
Besides, the young gentleman is in love 
with you. If you take my advice you 
will set him a theme yourself and in- 
sist on his writing a poem on it on the 
spot, and so put him to a true test.” 

“I like the idea,” answered Clematis, 
“but we must take care not to let our 
intention leak out.” 

Having arranged their plans, Prim- 
rose was commissioned to be on the 
watch for Su. It was some days, how- 
before she was able to find him 


ever, 
alone. 

“Since I saw you last,” he said, with 
eagerness, as he met her, “I have been 


so absorbed by the thought of your 
mistress that my appetite has van- 


ished, and my sleep has gone from me. 
Did you show your mistress the lines 
I wrote the other day?” 


“TI did,” said Primrose, looking him 
straight in the face, a _ direction in 
which she had grown rather fond of 


gazing, “and to her surprise she found 
that the verses were word for word 


those which were written by Chang. 
She feels that there must have been 
some trickery somewhere, and wants 
an explanation from you.” 

“What!” said Su, in surprise. 0 
you suppose for an instant that I 
should have ventured to palm _ off 
Chang’s verses on your young lady. 


Please assure her that those verses are 
mine, and that if there has been any 
trickery, the trickery is Chang’s.” 

“How are we to decide whose was 
the hand which killed the stag?’ re- 
plied Primrose enigmatically. “But I 
have more to say: yesterday my master 
sent her a song on a_éered-blossomed 
pear-tree, which Chang wrote on the 
spur of the moment in his presence, 
and though the others may have been 
stolen, this cannot have been.” 

“Hah! hah!” laughed Su. “This is 
































too impudent. That song is also mine,” 
and then he told Primrose by what 
means he had been induced to write 
the song. “Who would have thought,” 
he added, “that in obeying his request 
I was weaving his marriage robe?” 

“Well, really,” said Primrose, ‘‘there 
are so many twists and turns in this 
business as there are bends in the Yel- 
low River. But just wait until I go to 
the Fragrant Apartment to consult my 
lady. Depend upon it I will do all I 
can to help you.” 

Su made the maid a low bow. “lor 
every drop of kindness which you have 
showered upon me I shall owe yeu a 
well of gratitude.” 

Presently Primrose returned, and 
with a queer twinkle in her eye, which 
Su interpreted propitiously, she said: 
“My mistress still thinks there is some- 
thing doubtful about you, and 
that if you are willing to give her an 
indisputable instance of your ability 
she is prepared with themes on which 
she would ask you to write in my pres- 
ence.” 

Su accepted the proposal with pleas- 
ure. 

“Take care,” said Primrose, 
ing; “the themes are not easy. They 
are ‘Speed the wild goose,’ and ‘Wel- 
come the swallow.’ The alternate 
lines of the first ode are to rhyme with 
‘not,’ and those of the with 
‘alight,’ and each is to consist of eight 
heptameter verses.” 

“The themes are not 
what a profound sentiment 
tain.” 

“How do you mean?” 

“‘We are just at the parting of spring, 
when the swallows come, and the wild 
geese take their flight. ‘Speeding the 
wild goose,’ means that your young 
lady wants to get rid of Chang, and 
the rhyming word means that he is 
‘not’ worthy to be considered a man; 
and welcoming the swallow means, 
that she desires to receive me, and is 
minded that we should alight for life 
on to the same bough. Is not this 
clever?” 

“Don’t be too sanguine,” said Prim- 
rose, making a faint-hearted attempt to 


says 


laugh- 


second 


but 
con- 


difficult, 
they 
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damp his ardor. “Remember sorrow Is 
born of excessive joy. more 
yet to come. Each line is to begin with 
one of these words in succession, 
‘Gold,’ ‘Stone,’ ‘Silk,’ ‘Bamboo,’ ‘Gourd,’ 
‘Earth,’ ‘Hide,’ or as the word other- 
wise means ‘Removed,’ and ‘Wood.’ 
My young lady says that marriage is a 
most important matter, and so it is,” 
interjected Primrose demurely. 

“She is right,” said Su _ ecstatically, 
“such virtue and ability make a picture 
which man may gaze at forever.” 

So overpowered was Su by his emo- 
tions that for a moment or two his po- 
etic inspiration remained dormant. By 
his imagination bub- 
bled up like a spring of water, and 
seizing his pencil he wrote with the 
speed of a flying dragon. In an incon- 
ceivably short time he had scattered 
his pearls over the entire paper with 
the ability of a god. 

“T am much afraid that these hasty 
lines will not please the fastidious taste 
of your mistress,” said he, as he put 
down his pencil. 

“Your despicable handmaid will! take 


There is 


degrees however, 


charge of your priceless ode,” said 
Primrose, carried away into courtly 
language by her admiration of Su’s 


“But it is now late and I must 
go in,” she added, dropping into pure 
colloquial. “Be to-morrow at 
noon, when I may possibly have news 
for you.” 

So saying, Primrose took her depar- 
ture and hurried with the odes up her 


genius. 


here 


sleeve into the presence of her mis- 
tress. 

“Well,” she said as she advanced, 
“that Mr. Sa has at all events a full 
share of penetration.” 

“How do you know that?” 

“Why, directly I gave him your 


themes he divined your meaning as 
though by instinct, and quite bored me 
with his praises of your wisdom,” she 
added, laughing. 

“Never mind that,” replied her mis- 
tress. “But tell me how you _ have 
come back so soon? Has he taken the 
themes away with him?” 

“How do you know that I have not 
said Primrose, smiling. 


got the odes?” 
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“All that I can tell you is that so soon 
as he set to work his pencil flew over 
the paper, and in the twinkling of an 
eye both pieces were finished. Of 
a truth he is a most lovable man.” 
Here Clematis gave a little start, but 
recovered as Primrose went on. “He 
will make you the most delightful hus- 
band.” 

“But where are the odes?” 

“Oh, here they are, I had forgotten 
all about them,” said Primrose, as she 
drew the precious document from its 
hiding-place. Clematis took the paper 
and read as follows:— 

SPEEDING THE WILD GOOSE. 
Gold-Autumn’s plants are here, last year’s 
are not; 
Stone-fern and 
forgot, 
Silk-willow’d shoots proclaim! your part- 
ing, while 
Bamboo-light airs 
lot. 
Gourds droop’ no more as you mount up on 
high; 
Earth’s sprouting 
north bespot; 
Hide® visaged men your flight with bows 
await 
And “Tree-plant 
maligny plot. 


reed in Springtime are 


attest your changing 


grains your journey 


guards’* you death 


WELCOMING THE SWALLOW. 


Gold-fruit trees tempt the loving pair to 
light; 

Stone-sprinkled paths are dark as gloomy 
night; 

Silk fringes throw a shadow o’er the scene; 

Bamboo breezes whirl the leaves in flight. 

Gourds fail to calm the swallow’s grief 
which mourns 

Earth’s changed features, in deep sorrow- 
ing plight. 

Remov’'d’ from home, yet build your nest 
anew. : 

Tree’s fragrant boughs 
true rite. 


are made for love’s 


1 J. e,, the wild goose, 

2 As spring advances the 
to erect themselves. 

3 J. e., hard-visaged. 

* This is a term for the guards on the western 
frontiers. 

5 The second meaning of the word for “‘ Hide,” 


gourd leaves are said 





Clematis. 


“How beautiful!’ she said as she fin- 
ished reading. “Not only are all the 
rhymes got in, but the initial words are 
introduced quite as though they came 
in naturally. This paper inspires me 
with love. But, alas! there is that 
wretched Chang. How are we to get 
rid of him?” 

“It is easy enough. If you don’t like 
to speak to your father about it, let Su 
tell him the whole story, and matters 
will soon come right.” 

“In shallow waters,” replied Clem- 
atis, in a parable, “a dragon becomes 
the plaything of a shrimp. And it is 
quite possible that Chang may by his 
arts be more than a match for the bril- 
liant and noble Su.” 

“If you so dread the head and tail of 
the affair, miss, I am afraid you will 
lose the substance altogether.” 

“The best plan,” replied Clematis, 
“will be for Su to go to Peking. In his 
absence that creature Chang will have 
no one to plagiarize, and I will get my 
father to put him to another test. At 
the same time Su might go to my Uncle 
Wu and ask him to make a proposal to 
my father on his behalf.” 


“A capital idea!’ said Primrose. 
“You are always so clever. Su was 
quite right when he smothered your 
genius with praises.” 

Punctually at noon, the next morn- 
ing, Primrose met the poet. “You are 


a man of your word,” said she, laugh- 
ing with pleasure as she greeted him. 
“I am in love with your mistress,’ 
said Su, making a low bow. “I hope 
you have good news for me.” 
“When a clever youth seeks a levely 
young lady, is it likely that he will be 


snubbed? That is not generally the 
way at all events. However, I gave 


her your beautiful poems and she was 
enraptured with them. But she thinks 
on the whole that the best plan will be 
for you to go to her uncle Wu at Pe- 
king and interest him on your behalf. 
Meanwhile she will manage that that 
odious creature Chang shall be dis- 
missed.” 

“IT have no doubt that her plan is the 
best,” replied Su, rather dolefully. 
“But Peking is a long way from tuis, 

















and while I’m journeying some bril- 
liant scholar may appear and carry her 
off.” 

“Don’t think so lightly of my young 
lady as to suppose that she is capable 
of change. You may go away without 
any fear. Rely upon it that the East- 
ern couch will be untenanted until you 
come back as bridegroom.” 

“Then I will start this very day,” 
said Su. He was going on to say some- 
thing more, probably to give a farewell 
message to Clematis, when the scund 
of approaching footsteps sent Primrose 
scampering down a by-path. Su 
watched her retreating figure until a 
bush of peonies hid her from his sight, 
when he retired precipitately in the op- 
posite direction. He was in no humor 
to meet Chang, so he went straight off 
to the temple of Kwanyin. Having 
given his valet orders to pack at ence, 
he sat down to write a letter of fare- 
well to his rival. 

“For two days,” he wrote, “my elder 
brother has been constantly in my 
thoughts” (this was true enough), “and 
I have longed for the sound of his 
pearly words and to listen to his jade- 
like instructions. Important and ur- 
gent business has suddenly called me 
to the capital, and I now write to say 
that my elder brother’s kindness to one 
who met him by chance like driftwood 
in the waters will be forever engraved 
on my heart.” 

Having entrusted this truthful epis- 


tle to the priest for delivery, Su 
mounted his horse, and, followed by 
his valet, took the road to Peking. The 


morning after his arrival at the capital 
he went as early as decorum allowed 
to pay his respects to his Excellency 
Wu, Clematis’s uncle. That gentleman 
received him courteously, but with 
some surprise. “To what am I to as- 
cribe the honor,” he said, “of receiving 
your chariot at my door?” 

“This inferior person,” replied Su, “is 
desirous of reaching the palace of the 
moon,’ and having long heard of the 
beauty and learning of your’ excel- 
lency’s niece, Miss Pai, he has ventured 
to hope that your excellency woald 


1 Le., entering on matrimony 


Clematis. 
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write on his behalf to the father of the 
incomparable Clematis.” 

“Oh, that is the way in which the 
current flows, is it?’ said Wu. “But 
may I ask how you have become ac- 
quainted with my niece’s excellencies?” 

Thus invited, Su recounted his adven- 
tures with Chang at Kinshi. 

“Well, from your account,” said Wu, 
“my niece has had a most fortunate es- 





cape. As to the letter of introduction 
to her father I will seize the hatchet 
and strike at once. And I should ad- 
vise you to do the same,” he added, 


laughing. “Remember wind, flowers, 
women, and the moon are never con- 
stant, so if I were you I would start 
without delay for Kinshi.” 

Su tried to join in his host’s laughter, 
but it was a sorry attempt. “After 
having been all these months,” he said 
to himself, “obliged to be content with 
thinking of plums to quench my thirst, 
to lose her would be torture.” 

Oppressed by these thoughts he _re- 
mained silent, and took his leave with 
searcely all the refinement of bows and 
compliments with which he would have 
retired under ordinary circumstances. 

If Su had imbibed anything half so 
useful as a knowledge of astrology 
from his constant study of the Confu- 
cian classics, he would have known 
that the golden star (Venus) had been 
watching over his fortunes at Kinshi. 
No sooner had he turned his face 
toward Peking than Clematis and the 
faithful Primrose began their machina- 
tions to oust Chang. With every form 


of innuendo Clematis hinted to her 
father her suspicions of that young 


gentleman. Her words fell upon a pre- 
pared soil, and Pai determined once 
again to put the suspected tutor to the 
test. An opportunity soon came. After 
a repast in the study of Dreamy Care- 
lessness Pai pointed out a swallow 
building a nest beneath the eaves of 
the pavilion, and begged Chang to 
write on the subject “one of those po- 
etic gems which had so often refiected 
lustre on his genius.” 

If an attack of palsy had fallen upon 
Chang he would not have been more 
shaken than he was by this proposal. 
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The cold beads of perspiration stood 
upon his brow, and for a moment or 
two all power of framing an excuse 
went from him. Pai watched these 
symptoms carefully, and when Chang 
had so far recovered as “to fear that 
his paltry verses would be quite un- 
worthy of the regard of Pai’s awe-in- 
spiring gaze,” he affected to consider 
the excuse as a profession of modesty. 

“Let not my _ benevolent’ elder 
brother,” he said, “refuse to his disci- 
ple the exquisite pleasure of again en- 
joying the fruits of his genius.” 


With trembling fingers the tutor 
mixed some ink in the stone which 
stood before him, and even went the 
length of taking the pencil in hand. 


With a vast effort he managed to 
scrawl on the paper “The Moon,” but 
tuere his powers completely failed him. 
For a moment or two he swayed back- 
wards and forwards in his chair, as 
though bewildered. At last finding 
concealment no longer possible he com- 
plained of a sudden and overpowering 
indisposition, and fled from the room. 
Not a movement nor a wriggle of his 
victim had been lost upon Pai, who 
saw in the abject confusion of the 
man a full confirmation of his own and 
Clematis’s suspicions. 

By degrees Pai drew from Clematis 
the whole story of the manner in which 
Chang had lived on Su’s poems, and he 
was not long in discovering the admira- 


tion with which she regarded that 
young scholar. 
“I never saw the young man,’ said 


Pai, “but if his appearance is at all in 
keeping with his poeticelement he must 
indeed be a deity from Mount Tai.” 

“I wish you had seen him, for then 
you would have earlier discovered the 
fraud which has been practised upon 
you. It was impossible to look upon 
his tall and graceful form, his scholarly 
air, his jade-like features, and the 
piercing brilliancy of his eyes with- 
out——” 

“Ah, yes, I dare say,’ 


said Pai, laugh- 


ing, “but the unfortunate part of the 
business is that the print of his foot- 
steps has disappeared on the surface 
of the waves.” 





Clematis. 


“I feel that we shall hear something 
of him before long,” said Clematis 
hopefully. 

Meanwhile, Su arrived again at the 
temple of the goddess Kwanyin. His 
impatience to assure himself of Clema- 
tis’s fidelity induced him to lose no 
time in presenting Wu’s letter. On the 
next morning, therefore, having dressed 
himself with great care, he was borne 
in a sedan chair to Pai’s portal. To his 
infinite disappointment he was met 
with the news that Pai was not at 
home, and would not be back until 
evening. 

Though thus rebuffed he was tempted 
by a burning desire to learn something 
of Clematis, to go once again into the 
garden by the side door which he knew 
so well. Leaving his chair coolies at 
the angle of the wall he easily found 
the desired gate, and advanced stealth- 
ily through a thick fog which lay on 
the earth in the direction of Chang’s 
now disused study. Just as he crossed 
the high bridge leading to the pavilion 
he heard voices of approaching ladies, 
and, before he had time to conceal him- 
self, Clematis and Primrose stepped 
out of the mist like goddesses descend- 
ing from the clouds. It is difficult to 
say who was most surprised at this 
sudden meeting, for Clematis’s sup- 
pressed scream and Primrose’s excla- 
mation were not suggestive of more 
astonishment than Su’s start and won- 


dering countenance. At a second 
glance Clematis recognized the stran- 


ger. As to Primrose, she had scarcely 
enunciated her favorite exclamation 
“Haiyah,” when she was aware that 
Su stood before her. As is usual in 
such a crisis, the lady was the first to 
speak. 

“Who are you that 
truded on our privacy?” 
atis. 

“T am Su,” replied that young gentle- 
man, “and if report says truly, that 
Miss Pai is the most beautiful maiden 
within the four seas, you, lady, must be 


has thus _ in- 
inquired Clem- 


, 


she. 

Clematis was not too flurried to take 
note of the compliment paid her. 
“That is the name of your handmaid,” 

















what has brought 


abode?” 


she replied. “But 
you, sir, to this mean 

“IT want to enter the palace of the 
moon,” said Su. “and I have just left 
for your father a letter of recommenda- 
tion from his Excellency Wu.” 

“Unfortunately my father is 
to-day.” 

“So I was told at the gate, and conse- 
back this 


away 


quently propose to come 


evening in the hope of being able to see 


him. But may I ask if Chang is still 
here?” 
“No,” replied Clematis, “his imposi- 


tion was discovered soon after your de- 
parture, and he left in disgrace.” 

“Even the dogs found him out,” put 
in Primrose. “The day before he went 
my mistress’s pug bit a piece out of his 
leg.” 

“Poor Chang,” 
“Poor dog, I should 
Primrose, with a smile 
drew discreetly: “for I 
must have been nasty.” 
“May I hope,” said Su, turning seri- 
ously to Clematis, “that the joy may 
yet be reserved for me to gather the 
matrimonial plum, and to taste the 
feathery peach in your honorable pal- 

ace?” 

“Distaff and hairpins' must not con- 
cern themselves with the winds and 
with flowers,” said Clematis, demurely. 
‘But call upon my father, and if he 
consents you shall find the Oriental 
couch awaiting you.” 

“Oh, lady, the joy of my heart is 
like the song of a bird, and I long with 
ardent desire for the time when I may 
enter your Perfumed Apartment.” 

“I must not stay longer,” said Clema- 
tis, “but take the half of this charm,” 
she added as she broke a gold fretted 
ornament which hung from her neck, 
“as my pledge that he alone who 
brings the piece which matches the 


said Su, laughing. 

replied 
with- 

he 


say,” 
as she 


am sure 


part I keep shall be my husband.” 

By this time all Clematis’s bashful- 
ness had 
wandered 
admiring 


disappeared—Primrose had 
off and was ostentatiously 
a very ugly and mis-shapen 


' Le., young girls. 
* J.e., the passions, 


Clematis. 
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peony—and she looked up into Su’s face 
with the open eyes of honesty and love. 
Never was a prettier picture than she 
made. Her features were all aglow 
with excitement, and her cheeks were 
sufficiently flushed to make excusable 
the gentle use of her fan, which she 
wielded with accustomed grace. The 
sun had pierced the mist while they 





had been talking, as if to smile on so 
much beauty. Its rays lit up the orna- 
ments which adorned her hair wntil 


they sparkled again, and added bright- 
ness and light to the delicate colors of 
her robe. Su was entranced by her 
loveliness, and though he had always 
professed to her that her poetic talent 
was the sole object of his admiration, 
it must be confessed that during his in- 
terview nothing but herself had occu- 
pied all his soul. Reluctantly Clematis 
turned to leave, and it was not until her 
fairy form had disappeared from view 
at the end of an alley of and 
azaleas that Su took his departure. 

On presenting himself in the evening 
at Pai’s portal, Su was cordially 
greeted, and his proposal to become the 
husband of the incomparable Clematis 
was readily assented to. The prelimi- 
naries having thus been happily 


roses 


set- 


tled, it was agreed that the arrange 
ments for the marriage should’ be 
made at once. Delay was unneces 


sary, and as soon as Clematis’s wed- 
ding shoes had been embroidered, and 
her other habiliments made ready, the 
ceremony took place with all due ob- 
servance of the most punctilious rites. 
Su’s impatience to lift the veil of 
bride and to gaze again upon her fea- 
tures was sorely tried by the delay en- 
tailed by the tedious formalities. At 
last the long-wished-for moment came. 
Never had he looked upon greater love- 
liness, an: he thought that ex- 
quisite features reflected a poetic soul. 
In a moment of inspiration he took up 
a pencil which Primrose, knowing the 
propensities of the pair, had laid on the 
table, and wrote as follows: 


his 


those 


A maiden in the harem’s precincts bred, 
By song consoled, through song’s enchant- 
ment wed: 
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Snow hymned by Sie! has vanished from 
the land, 

While freshly Pai’s? young willow-buds 
expand. 


With infinite admiration for the 
genius of a man who at such a moment 
could strike off lines of such liquid 
beauty, Clematis possessed herself of 
the paper. Over and over again she 
read its contents, and when eventually 
sleep clouded her eyelids it rested 
peacefully beneath her pillow. 

RoBERT K. DOUGLAS. 

1 Sie Taoyiin of the Tsin dynasty, who likened 
falling snow to willow catkins blown by the wind. 

2 I.e., Clematis. 





From The Saturday Review. 
MADAME TUSSAUD’S. 

To plume oneself on a negative virtue 
is surely the cheapest form of self- 
righteousness, and I am not puffed up 
when I declare that I never was “one of 
those miserable males” who are ever 
seeking “sensations” and “experiences. 
Indeed, I have often suspected that 
these seekers are but the figment of 
eertain philosophic brains. We all, 
naturally, have moments of boredom 
and the desire for diversion. In such a 
moment, yesterday, I myself did stray 
beyond the portal of a scarlet edifice in 
the Marylebone Road and did wander 
among wax-works. My visit may have 
been a “sensation” or an “experience,” 
or both, but it was not at all nice. In 
future I shall stick to ennui. 

What is it that pervades that con- 
gress of barren effigies? Why is the at- 
mosphere so sinister, so subtly exhaus- 
tive? They say that, for all creatures, 
life ebbs lowest and death’s meridian is 
in those chill, still intervals before the 
sun’s relapse or resurrection, and I can 
well imagine that, likewise, no invalid, 
laid among those effigies, could survive 
for many minutes. They frightened 


me, I remember, when I was a little 
child and was taken to see them, as a 
treat. 
again, yesterday. 


In a sense, they frightened me 
But my fear, when 





Tussauds. 


I came among them, did not arise from 
any notion that they were real men and 
women, bewitched into an awful calm. 
I could not have cried to be taken home. 
I could not tear myself from their com- 
pany. Powerless of escape, in a 
dream, I must needs wander on, paus- 
ing before each one of those cadaverous 
and ignoble dolls, hating the tallowy 
faces and glass eyes that stared back 
at me, the rusty clothes, the smooth, 
nailless, little hands. I wished to 
Heaven I had never come into the place, 
yet must I needs stay there. The 
orchestra, playing lively tunes, did but 
intensify the gloom and horror of the 


as 


exhibition. One would prefer no musie 
in a sarcophagus. Why were they 
ranged here, these dolls? What fas- 


cination had they? They were not life- 
like. They gave me no illusion. 

I remembered how Ouida, in one of 
her earlier books, had told us of one who 
came to the dim hall of some Florentine 
villa, and, gazing round at the pagan 
statues that were there, had fancied 
himself in the presence of the immortal 
gods, and had abased himself before 


them. Could any man, I wondered, 
entering Madame Tussaud’s initial 


chamber, fancy that the old kings and 
queens of England had come to life? 
Mrs. Markham being his sole authority 
for most of their faces, he would not be 
hampered by any positive conceptions. 
lor aught one knows, Richard Coeur de 
Lion may have had some such face as 
yonder person on the dais, and King 
Stephen’s image may be the image of 
King Stephen. Rut oh, what stiff and 
inadequate absurdities! That fatuous 
puppet, called Mr. Gladstone, in the 
next room, is scarcely less convincing. 
And even when the familiar features of 
some man or woman have been 
moulded correctly, how little one cares, 
how futile it all seems! The figures are 
animated with no spark of life’s sem- 
blance. Made in man’s image, they are 
as man to God. Even from that elab- 
orately set scene, representing a draw- 
ing room at the court of St. James’s, 
one can draw no possible illusion. It is 
true that the royal personages, of whose 
models it is composed, are better sub- 














jects for ceraceous art than are any 
humbler folk. The high remoteness of 
their life tends to clear them of obvious 
vivacity, and these wax-works are apt 
travesties of faces whose Olympian 
ealm is unmingled with Olympian con- 
templativeness. But even this crowd of 
models is a failure. how each 
figure stands solitary! It is only those 
imperceptible nerve-currents, passing 
from one being to another, that create 
a homogeneous scene. 

Though these wax-works are made in 
so close an imitation of life, they have, 
indeed, less verisimilitude than the out- 
come of any fine art. They are most 
nearly akin with statuary, I suppose, 
in that they are themselves a form of 
plastic art. But statuary, Pater 
pointed out, in a pregnant (if rather 
uncouth) sentence, moves us to emotion, 
“not by accumulation of detail, but by 
abstracting from it.” I think that wax- 
works fail, because they are not made 
within any of those “exquisite limita- 
tions” of color, texture, proportion, to 
which all visual arts must be subjected. 
Life, save only through conventions, is 
inimitable. The more closely it be aped, 
tne more futile and unreal its copy. 
Well! And herein, perhaps, lies the 
secret of that enervation, which wax- 
works do produce in many of their be- 
holders. Good painting and good 
sculpture inspire us with some illusion, 
thus compensating us for what were 
otherwise the fatigue of gazing at them. 
But the best wax-works can only be re- 
garded as specimens of ingenuity, 
mysterious and elaborate, always abor- 
tive. One marvels not that Awneas wept 
when he saw Troy’s fall frescoed on the 
walls of Carthage. But could Louis 
Napoleon, coming up from Chislehurst 
and visiting Madame Tussaud’s, have 
turned away, from the presentment of 
his lost pomp, with so terrible a heart- 
cry as “Quz regio in terris nostri non 
plena laboris”? I can hardly suppose 
that any one who ever saw his own 
wax-work did not feel mortified and 
sickened. I can imagine a man being 


See 


as 


haunted, for the rest of his life, by the 
knowledge that a ghastly double of him- 





Madame Tussauds. 
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self is standing, all day long, over a 
number, to be gazed at and “looked out” 
in the catalogue—is standing there, all 
night long, in the dark. Is the con- 
demned murderer, I wonder, ever ap- 
palled by the thought of his sure sur- 
vival under Madame’s roof? Does he 
ever think that, soon after he, poor 
wretch, has been slung down to eter- 
nity, another figure will be propped up 
in the Chamber of Horrors? 

Such were the speculations that filled 
my brain, as I roamed morbidly around 
the exhibition. Though with every mo- 
ment my vitality seemed to be ebbing 
lower and lower, though I cursed my- 
self bitterly for being there, I could 
not tear myself from that gaunt 
hierarchy of tongueless orators, patriots 
without blood, and kings whose insignia 
are colored The unreality of 
everything oppressed me, in brain and 
body, with an indescribable lassitude. 
I felt dimly that the place was terrible, 
everything in it terrible. Life was a 
sacred thing—why had it been profaned 
here, for so many years? Whence came 
this hateful craft? With what tools, in 
what workshop, who, for whose pleas- 
ure, fashioned these awful images? 
Images? Yes, of course, they were 
images. But why should Garibaldi 
and those others all stare at me so 
gravely? Had they some devil's power 
of their own, some mesmerism? It 
flashed upon me that. as I watched 
them, they were stealing my life from 
me, making me one of their own kind. 
My brain seemed to be shrinking, all 
the blood ceasing in my body. I would 
not watch them. I dropped my eyetids. 
My hands looked smootli, waxen, with- 
out nerves. I knew now that I should 
never speak nor hear again, never move, 
I took a dull pride, even, in the thought 
that this was the very frock-coat in 
which I had been assassinated... . 
With an effort, I pulled myself together. 
Looking neither to the right nor to the 
left, I passed, through that morgue of 
upstanding to the entrance, 
aown the marble staircase, out into the 
street. Ah! It was good to be in 
the street! 


glass. 


corpses, 


MAX BEERBONM. 
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From The Speaker, 
FETICH. 

We have just destroyed another 
strongnold of Fetichism in West Africa, 
perhaps the foulest of all; but more than 
enough still remain for the study of 
those inquirers who seek the meaning 
and the explanation of the system. We 
used to think that explanation was not 
needed. The word “superstition” 
sufficed to account for any practice of 
human beings, just as “instinct” did in 
the case of animals. Each blocked the 
path of the investigator, who con- 
tentedly set himself to gather facts and 
illustrations, not trying to push further 
towards the hidden sources of things. 
But of late it has been discovered tiat 
Fetichism is a stage in the evolution of 
religious sentiment which perhaps 
every race of mortals has traversed. It 
succeeds the state of blank uncon- 
sciousness to things supernatural, and it 
is followed by Nature-Worship—that is, 
Fetichism represents the earliest faint 
adumbration of a deity. True negroes 
have never got beyond that stage un- 
aided. 

The theory is reasonable enough—it 
can be argued without inconsistency; 
though if Nature-Worship were put first 
and Fetichism behind nothing would be 
lost apparently. But the word must be 
taken in a limited sense, excluding 
much that persons practically familiar 
with it understand thereby. The 
learned refer to that form of Fetichism 
which may be called domestic, where 
an individual chooses some paltry ob- 
ject, as a pebble or a bit of wood, and 
makes it his “god” until another object 
of the same sort catches his fancy. 
They do not take account of the de- 
velopments which produce a theocracy 
like that of Dahomey or Penin, nor of 
the strange and potent influence which 
Fetichism enjoys in our Christian col- 
onies. But there lies the interest of the 
system to ordinary men. Well do I 
remember a conversation with Mr. Mar- 
shall, chief justice of the Gold Coast, in 
1872. He told me that “the Fetich 
drove him to despair.” He felt himself 
encompassed by it as soon as he entered 
his court. If any case of such impor- 


tance that one party could obtain the 
help of the Fetich men, such circum- 
stantial evidence was forthcoming that 
he had found himself obliged to deliver 
judgment against his own strong con- 
viction. But it was not false swearing 
exactly—that never calls for remark in 
negro-land. Mr. Marshall was satisfied 
that the witnesses who described a 
scene or a document, when he_ had 
reason to think they were committing 
perjury, did, in fact, believe every word 
they said. And he concluded upon the 
whole that the Fetich men impressed 
these ideas upon them by acting the 
scene in their presence when under the 
influence of a drug. Thus they had an 
answer always ready when questioned 
upon any detail, and they were unan- 
imous. Dr. Charcot had not published 
his observations then or Mr. Marshall 
would have explained the mystery, no 
doubt by hypnotic suggestion. But 
his perplexity and distress were great- 
est when the matter at issue concerned 
one of the chiefs. He had the worst 
opinion of these men; but I say no more 
on that point, since I have no personal 
knowledge. He declared, however, that 
when a chief came before his court he 
felt perfectly helpless. The Fctich 
men took the case out of his hands, pro- 
ducing witnesses of the highest re- 
spectability—as respectability goes out 
there—to depose whatever might be 
desirable. Not seldom, when the case 
touched on matters outside’ the 
ordinary experience of natives, they 
swore to a flat impossibility. But that 
demonstration puzzled without con- 
founding them. Tant pis pour les faits 
would express their frame of mind. 

I myself had a little experience of 
the Fetich—that is, the incident passed 
under my observation. Mr. Selby, the 
merchant who hospitably entertained 
me at Cape Coast Castle, was robbed of 
his cash-box. He had such strong 
ground to suspect his head clerk that I 
was surprised to see the man at his 
desk next day. But Selby. who was 
curiously reticent on this occasion, told 
me he had not informed the police. 
There was a considerable sum in the 


box. “The man will absecond with it,” 
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I said. “Oh, no,” replied Selby; “I have 
spoken to Chief Something’—a long- 
legged veteran who dwelt in a tumble- 
down barrack across the road. And the 
man did not run away. After this I 
met negroes of rather curious aspect 
always hanging about the yard in which 
he had his office. From time to time 
they held a brief interview with him. 
Every day I asked, “What news?” 
There was none, and Selby began to get 
irritateu. At length the head clerk van- 
ished, but I heard that he had not run 
away. Some weeks afterwards, on my 
return from a trip, Selby showed me the 
cash-box; the man had confessed, but 


he would not give up the money. After 
another pause, he brought half of it 


and Selby took him back into his service. 
Then I heard the story, kept from me 
hitherto lest I should chatter. 
Old traders do not ask 
from the law in such a case. 


assistance 


They go 


to a friendly chief and invoke his 
Fetich. ‘That paralyzes the thief to 
begin with—he cannot escape. Then 


the Fetich urges him somehow to con- 


fess. If he remain obstinate, he is 
taken away, unable to resist, and 
treated. Selby told me I might have 


seen his clerk in the chief’s house all 
the time, free apparently to walk out at 
his pleasure. But whatever the proc- 
ess, I should say that man never out- 
lived the effects. It was a sleek, sly, 
smiling negro who committed the crime; 
the wretch who returned from the do- 
minion of the Fetich was wrinkled and 
terror-stricken. He seemed to be al- 
ways listening. But Selby assured me 
that the torture was altogether moral, 
and Mr. Marshall inclined to the same 
belief. Poth ascribed an extraordinary 
knowledge of poisons to the Fetich men, 


which is at anybody’s service for a 
trifle. 
It appears, then, that Fetichism in 


this aspect is identical with the Obi and 
Voodoo of the West Indies. In another 


aspect it represents to the negro a 
superstitious feeling common enough 


among ourselves. A good many of us 
recognize, for example, that it is “un- 
lucky” to put on the left shoe before the 
right. though we all mock the notion: a 
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black man who wore shoes would say 
that it was against his Fetich. Indeed, 
many of our old-world beliefs relating 
to witchcraft may be paralleled in West 
Africa. There was a of bowl be- 
hind the door of the “palace” at Quisa, 
shaped of mud, attached to the wall 
our servants taught us to call it the 
“Fetich hole.” It had been emptied 
before my arrival, in search of gold, and 
the rubbish taken out lay on the floor. 
Amongst it was a string of egg-shells, 
with a feather tied on betwixt each 
pair. I think the famous “Witches’ 
ladder” had not been discovered then, 
in the thatch of a Scottish farmhouse; 
when I came to hear the description, I 
recognized that object from the Fetich 
hole at Quisa without the egg-shells. 

To apply the word Fetichism to the 
religious organization of the great negro 
monarchies appears to me misleading. 
It prevails there, of course. Kings and 
priests and subjects all have their 
Fetich, but the gods are above that. 
In the case of Dahomey, indeed, snakes 


sort 


are worshipped. The use of the term 
“Fetich” causes confusion. It is 
Portuguese, but the natives have 


adopted it widely, and they apply it to 
all matters connected with their super- 
stitions, for which, of course, they have 
a distinct word. Before the philoso- 
phers can masterthe principle of Fetich- 
ism they must learn the different 
notions and practices all lumped to- 
gether under that title. 





From Public Opinion. 
THE DACOITS OF BURMAH. 

Burmah is one of the countries that 
are changing very fast, and one of the 
tuings that has changed in Burmah is 
the dacoit. 
scribed by Rudyard Kipling and others. 
who crucified villagers wholesale were 
flourishing in full vigor less than ten 
years ago, but they already belong as 
completely to the past as Dick Turpin 
and his colleagues in England. No 
doubt a fresh war. or any event se- 


The sportive gentlemen de- 
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riously shaking the British power or 
reputation, might produce a recrudes- 


the old disease, but in the 
mean time the dacoits have entirely 
cuanged their habits. Instead of living 
together in bands in the jungle they are 
scattered through separate villages in 
the guise of peaceful cultivators. Dur- 
ing the day each man attends to his 
paddy fields just like his neighbors, and 
it is only at night that they meet to- 
gether for the despatch of their more 
important and lucrative business. 
Dacoity as defined by law is simply 
robbery committed by a band of five 
men or more, and it is important only 
because of the Burman’s strong natural 
propensity toward it, and the great 
difficulties which his national charac- 
ter places in the way of his detection. 
It must always be remembered that, 
Burmah being in a transition stage and 
much less settled than India, and the 
government being extremely  short- 
handed, an immense amount of various 
kinds of work falls upon each single 
English official. Hence it is wholly im- 
possible for him to exercise any close 
or detailed supervision over any par- 
ticular part of his district. This of 
itself renders the detection of criminals 
a difficult matter. When the dacoits 
were in the woods it was simply a case 
of turning out occasionally to hunt 
them down. At the matter 
must necessarily be left chiefly in the 
hands of natives. Now, the natives are 
for the most part honest and tolerably 
law-abiding, and they have no sym- 
pathy whatever with a man who goes 
dacoiting; but the dacoit goes armed, 
and the supineness and cowardice of 
the Burman in the presence of arms, 
more particularly of firearms, are some- 
thing almost incomprehensible to the 
Western mind. It is quite sufficient for 
a party of half-a-dozen men to have a 
gun among them and they may go fear- 
lessly to work in the midst of a crowd. 
But perhaps the strange workings of 
the native character are best exhibited 
in the following case, which occurred 
quite recently. The facts are vouched 
for by an English officer. There was a 
band of five men who were in the habit 
of practising dacoity occasionally. 


cence of 


present 
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Three of them came from the same vil- 
lage—not a common thing, as it makes 
detection easier—the fourth from an- 
other village, and as for the fifth, no 
man knows whence he came, for rea- 
sons that will appear. One night these 
five men, armed with nothing but their 
knives and spears, which are used for 
fishing in Lower Burmah, entered a 
house, tied up the owner, and began 
plundering. Now, this house was in a 
large village, containing not only a 
population of some fourteen hundred 
but a police post with fifteen native 
policemen armed with Sniders. The 
alarm was given and the house sur- 
rounded and—then there was a pause. 
The robbers continued their work un- 
disturbed within. The villagers—some 
two hundred or three hundred able- 
bodied men, all more or less armed— 
sat around on the dam which surrounds 
and protects every house on the delta, 
looked down on the house, and dis- 
cussed the question; the police stood 
rather nearer the house and fired shots 
into it through the bamboo walls, hurt- 
ing no one. 

One solitary policeman, after a time, 
volunteered to advance. He crept up 
quite close to the house, and fired in 
through an opening in the wall; then 
he went further and actually put his 
head and part of his body through the 
hole, apparently to see what execution 
he had done. One of the robbers 
promptly pinned him to the ground 
with a fish-spear, and killed him. By 
this time they had completed their prep- 
arations, they sallied forth, each 
man with his pack of plunder on his 
back. Though the house was _ sur- 
rounded, they appear to have had no 
difficulty in making their way through, 
only the police fired after them with 
wuck-shot and hit three of them in the 
vack, not seriously wounding them. 
But one of the band had the misfortune 
to stumble and fall. Instantly the 
crowd rushed upon him, and before he 
could rise literally hacked him to 
pieces, and so effectively that not the 
slightest clue to his identity remained. 
He was absolutely destroyed; no one 
knows even what was his nationality. 
The other four got clear away. 


so 








